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Tir present number of the New Jersey Monthly Magazine, is offered to 
the public as a specimen of what it is intended to be, shouldit meet with ad- 
equate encouragement. The principal design is to cull from the expansive 
fields of modern literature, a few of those desultory sweets which from their 
eenuine wit or humor, or their faithfulness to nature, may be relished by lit- 
erary readers of every grade. It is also proposed as a receptacle for the ef- 
fusions of such sentlemen of taste who are fond of amusing their leisure 
with liberal employ ments, or who are disposed to lend their aid in promot- 
ing the cause of American literature. If, by these means, the publisher shall 
be enabled to fill up a vaeant hour with satisfaction, or afford an agrecable re- 
creation from more arduous engagements, or dissipate gloom for a season 
from the brow of care, his humble purpose is attained. 

At the present time, there is no work of the same nature with our maga-- 
zine printed in N. J. and although there are many in the adjoining states, 
yet they partake mostly of the character of reviews; consequently, their pa- 
ees, instead of being stored with useful and instructive information, are occu- 
pied with strictures on new works, many of which cannot possibly be ever 
expected to mect the eye of their readers, and perhaps, but for ¢hezr notice, 
many of them would never have been heard of : This system of bookselling 
speculation cannot be too much discountenanced, and we think we hazard very 
little when we say that the patronizing of this description of magazines is 
aiding to depress, instead of assisting, the literature of our country: It isim- 
‘tating too strongly the spirit of foreign magazines. In England or Scotland 
if an author succeeds in gaining a favorable er itigue from the Edinburg Re- 
view or the London Literary Gazette, even should the materials of which if 
is composed he of the most ordinary description, their recommendation is 
the sure criterion to its being sought for with avidity and read by every class 
of society who have the means of obtaining it. 

For the honor of our national literature, which may still ke considered in 
its infancy, we hope this system of bargain and sale will be discountenanced 
in our country ; ; and that no work willreceive the public favor except it pos- 
sess sufficient merit of itself to warrant a favorable opinion. We hope we 
shall not be considered as travelling out of the path of our duty in the pre- 
ceding remarks; we were led into them under the firm conviction that we 
are adopting too many of the methods practised in Europe to deceive, and 
with the hope, that they may be useful to many of ourreaders. In our pros- 
pectus we stated our intention of making this a select magazine, pay ing a 
strict regard to sound taste, and occasionally to enrich our pages with origi- 
nal essays upon interesting subjects: in the progress of the work we hope 
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to fulfil this promise in its fullest extent. Each number will be accompanied 
with a retrospect of foreign and domestic intelligence for the past month, 
condensed into as small a compass as the nature of the subjects of which it is 
composed will permit. Under the firm conviction that we shall omit no op- 
portunity of making our magazine both useful and instructive, we confident- 
ly anticipate a patronage that will warrant us in devoting our whole time ex- 
clusively to its publication. —Epziror. 
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Dreams are looked upon by the wise, as mere phantoms of the imagination, and not 
the means made use of by superior powers to apprize or forwarn us of any event which 
is to happen, as the superstitious part of mankind foolishly imagine. As they do not 
therefore, by any means answer this desirable purpose, I know of none to which we 
can more properly render them subservient, than to that of our moral improvement, 
by drawing such inferences, and making such reflections on them, as may tend toamend 
our lives, or enlighten our understandings. 

Fancy, propitious ever to a lover’s hopes, brought the charming Elmira to my arms. 
Methought a thousand new born charms, unseen before, bloomed on her cheek : joy 
sparkled in her eye, and all her form was lovely and angelic. The harmony of a 
thousand birds wakened me, to listen to the sweet numbers of her tongue. Methought £ 
gazed on her with rapture and astonishment ; and as soon as wonder would allow mc 
utterance, half mad with extacy, I asked a thousand questions in a breath ; but most, 
what pitying power, in commisseration of my sufferings, had listened to my prayer, 
and brought the mistress of my affections thus veluntarily to my embrace? Thy love, 
said she, with a bewitching smile, hath deserved my compliance. Believe me, I have 
‘felt for thy unhappiness, and now it is allowed me, I come to restore thy bosom’s peace, 
by making thee a ready sacrifice of those charms which thou now beholdest, and which 
thou ever hast assured me, were dearer to thee than thy life. But, continued she, all 
this must depend upon thy behaviour on an occasion which thou shalt presently know ; 
so saying, she waved her snowy hand above her head, when suddenly a noise was heard 
as of the sudden fail of rocky fragments down a rugged steep. At length the chamber 
door was torn from off itsshattered hinges, and forth there came with hobbling pace, a 
female form, frightful and ill-favored; her brow was furrowed with wrinkles, her eyes 
were sunk into their bony sockets, her cheeks were fallen, her jaws toothless and 
mumbling, her locks were gray and unequal: sharp rheum trickled down her visage, 
and cold palsy shook her worn-out frame; her looks were unmeaning and vacant, and 
her dress was formal and antiquated. On her head she wore a black coif, and a crutch- 
like staff assisted her to advance tothe bedside. Agitated with the horror of the pro- 
cligy, I seized my Elmira with instinctive fondness, and swore no power should harm 
her! She smiled approbation, and seeming to be under no apprehension herself, she 
ently chid my precipitancy, and begged me to be attentive. My nameis age, said the 
phantom, and most mortals are averse to my approach. Once was I youthful and bloom- 
ing as the bright object now within thy arms ; but length of years, the common acci- 
dents of life, and those calamities inseparable from our nature, joined to that solicitude 
and anxiety peculiar to the tender feelings of a mother—these, I say, have produced 
yn me the change thou now art witness to. The hour hasbeen, when I cculd dance to 
the melodious pipe’s inspiring sound, when the green landscape charmed my ravished 
eye, when the gay garden’s odorous sweets perfumed the passing gale, when the deli- 
cious peach tree’s juicy fruit would melt upon my tongue, and when my soul knew al 
the joys of sense. ‘The time has been, but is no more ; I have not limbs to dance, nor 
ears for music, nor the sense of seeing to illume the darksome path of my existence. 
‘Thus speaking, still methought, she nearer drew, and nearer: I was alarmed, and 
raised my arm, as wishing to prevent her. Fear not, she said, but answer me sincerely. 
Canst thou be patientto observe that image of ail human perfection changed, like mine, 
to that of all human imperfection? Canst thou bear the thought of living to behold 
such passing beauty fade away, the roses die upon those cheeks, that snowy bosom lose 
its whiteness, and those laughing eyes their lustre? Canst thou see those dimples sleep, 
no more obedient to her smiles, and those ivory teeth moulder by turns, impatient of 
decay? In short, canst thou behold that form changed as mine, and yet preserve thy 
affection unaltered andunimpaired? Tell me, she continued, from whence is thy esteem 
for her derived? Answer me ingeniously, for what is it that thou loyest her, is it for 
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wealth? No! said I emphatically, virtue and nature have formed her good and ‘fair, 
and fortune cannot make her better, or fairer—virtue is a portion, which no eold can 
purchase. Good, said the vision, answer me further. Thou namest beauty, have I 
not told thee beauty must decay? Dost thou, then, love her for beauty? Most rever- 
¢nd form, said I, there’s something still that dwells within thy looks, which tells me, 
thou thyself art mistress of those inward beauties which I mean, they are the beauties 
of a humble and placid mind that I admire ; beauties of which the face is but the index; 
exteanal ciarms may strike the eye, but cannot win the heart. To answer in a 
word, I love my Elmira for herself alone: the consequences of age must be the same in 
me as in her, and those years which impair the beauties of her person, will inevitably 
have a like effect upor my eye-sight ; sothat I shall not then be sensible of an altera- 
ation, which now, though it would not diminish my affection, might give me some un- 
easiness ; but im all these respects we shall keep pace with each other, as God and na- 
ture evidently designed. ‘Thou hast well spoken, said the aged moralist, and this opin- 
ion proves thee worthy the possession of so brightajewel. But, continued she, I have 
hitherto shown thee cnly the most exceptienable side of the picture ; but I will reward 
¢hy integrity with a prospect of a better kind, and show thee what are the rewards of 


constancy and love in a connubial state. She then drew her staff across my eyes, and 


I suddenly beheld her form, which before was haggard and meagre, now grow bloom- 
ing and celestial, her garment, which was of purple, flowed gracefully over her shin- 
ing neck, soft complacency beamed from her eye, and unspeakable dignity was con- 
spicuous through her who : figure; in either hand she held a pretty playful child, em- 
blems of the little loves, t ‘at clung around her knees, and sweetly smiled. At length 
she spoke :—** I am the object of mankind’s pursuit, their earliest wish, their latest 
prayer ; hymen and virtue are my parents, and my name is happiness. 1’m sought for 
by deluded mortals in a thousand ways, yet, though they know my haunts, they seek 
me every where but where I am; my abede is only with the good. Then come, my 
children, I will be your guide, and lead you on tojeys, that tothe rich, the vicious, and 
the gay are never known ; these are the pledges too, that shall crown your love’s and be 
the supporters of yourage. J will banish care from your pillow, and sorrow shall be a 
stranger to your thoughts. No ills shall *? Here my chamber door was opened in re- 
ality by a person who came to announce breakfast. Whocan wonder then, that sé fa- 





tal an interruption should invert the order of my morning prayer? This cursed infor-~ 


mation about my breakfast ‘‘ robbed me of all my fancied good, and brought substantial 
ill.”’ For this golden dream seemed to place the misery_of my real, situation in so agegra~ 
vated a light, that, though [ went down to breakfast, I wasscarcely able to partake of it. 


WILFRED 
—— 
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ALTAMONT AND ARABELLA. : 


Wuen civil war raged with violence—when the liberties of America were 
invaded, and even humanity was too often disregarded, Altamont, however 
attentive to the duties which his country required, conceived the most tender 
passion for the amiable Arabella. In the bloom of youth, possessed of every 
charm which nature and a judicious education could bestow ; and the daugh- 
ter of parents who claimed respect from all, she flourished like the lilly of 
the vale. Health and beauty glowed upon her cheek, and innocence and vir- 
tue triumphed in her bosom. Each parent wished to own her as a daughter 
each maiden aspired to be her companion; the youth of the village sighed 
for her regard ; and age attended with complacency to her accents, for the 
melody of her voice corresponded with the harmony in her heart. 

She had for some months, listened to the language of love, uttered by the 
tongue of Altamont. Conscious of his worth, she was not inattentive to his 
suit. Convinced of his affection she returned it with ardor, restricted, how- 


ever, by propriety. Her conduct was guarded by virtue, whilst her bosom / 


experienced all the tenderpess of love. Altamont! how often hast thou ime 
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proceeded from her bosom, with all the delicacy of sentiment—with all the 
feeling of virtuous love. But he issummoned to arms ; the voice of his coun- 
try demands his exertions. Foreign domination impends, and unconditional 
submission is required. —The tumult of passion swells in the bosom of Ar- 
abella.. She utters the involuntary scream—she faints, and her couch receives 
the person of beauty, agonized by the conflict of grief and love. 


‘* Her tender sorrows all his grief inflam’d, 

As gazing on her charms he thus exclaim’d.”’ 

Oh! Arabella, ‘*‘ sweet cause of all my pain, 

I now must leave thee for the warlike train, 

But check, lov’d maid! oh check that swelling tear, 
°Tis duty bids, ah! duty too severe! 

Why can I not my country’s cause approve, 

And yet be happy with the maid I love! 

Ah! cruel fate! to faithful hearts unkind, 

Thy friendly smiles how seldom lovers find ! 
When fairest prospects shine before their sight, 
Some dire misfortune all their hopes will blight.” 


The tear started in his eye, all the tender feeling of his soul was excited, 
and rose to the highest pitch. He quits her presence, with fortitude barely 
sufficient to support his spirits—his heart was divided between love and glory. 
Love exacted his sighs and anguish ; but patriotism, in the breast of the he- 
ro, supersedes all other considerations. . 

Letters, in some degree, alleviated their sorrows. The fingers of Arabella 
renounced the needle for the pen. Altamont displays all the warmth of pas- 


sion, and Arabella evinces all the tenderness of love. A mutual friend, for 


such they thought him, was fixed upon to promote their epistolary correspon- 
dence; but this friend was base and insidious. He wore that mask whicli 
treachery assumes,at the instigation of envy, jealousy, and avarice. He had 
conceived a passion, unwarranted by honor, for Arabella. He regards Alta- 
mont with the eyes of an unworthy rival. ‘The expectation of possessing her 
property had excited his attention towardher. The dread of being disap- 
pointed in that expected property, increased the natural malevolence of his 
disposition. He therefore destroys the letters received from Altamont, which 
it was his duty to have presented to Arabella. The letters written by Ara- 
bella, and intended for her beloved Altamont,shared the same fate ; whilst the 
base deceiver suggests to her, with all the infernal art of a Zanga, that the 
beauties of Arabella had vanished from the eyes of Altamont ; and that even 
one of the meanest of her sex now occupied his affections. Jealousy is never 
in any degree, under the guidance of reason. Blind and obstinate, she rush- 
es forward, with all the impetuosity of madness ; and, if disappointedin ven- 
geance on another, seldom fails to bring destruction on herself. The false 
friend had so contrived matters, as to make each party believe, that the corres- 
pondence was slighted by the other. He pressed his suit, with extreme assi- 
duity, and Arabella, in the heat of resentment, consented to crown his wish- 
es. The solemn day was appointed; but in the interim Altamont arrived 
from camp. He soon discovered the black treachery of his confidant ; and, 
in the first paroxysm of rage, determined onthat horrible species of revenge, 
which false honor pretends to justify ; but Arabella having received intima- 
tion of his design, expostulated with great earnestness, against the measure. 
Her prudence, at length, prevailed over his fury, and a more disgraceful pun- 
ishment was planned for the perfidious villain. The awful hour was at hand 
which seemed to promise success to treachery and love. Friends were assem- 
bled—the respected clergyman stood ready to commence the rites—the bride 
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plored the smiles of Arabella? Arabella how often hast thou restrained the 
sigh for Altamont ? The sigh was restrained in company ; but in private it 
was arrayed with taste, elegance and simplicity :—the bridegroom exulted-in 
all the triumphs of success ; young men and maids crowded to the ceremony. 
The solemn question was proposed to the deceitful lover, to which he readii 
consented. It was, in turn, proposed to Arabella, who replied, with a mix- 
ture of resentment and contempt—NO!! 

Astonishment seized the audience, the book seemed ready to drop from 
the hands of the divine, when a voice was heard from the vestry room; ‘‘She 
is mine! Arabella is mine, by all the ties of mutual affection, confirmed by 
reciprocal vows.”’ Altamont, supplied with a marriage license, takes the 
place of the confused and agitated traitor. Arabella gives him her hand, in 
all the tremor of affection ; the gongregation are in raptures, and love and 
honor are crowned with triumph. WALTHAM. 


-—- —+<----— 


FROM THE AMERICAN MCNTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PRATTLE OF AN OLD FRIEND TO THE YOUNG. 


** Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning! 
Her clouds, and her tears are worth evening’s best light.” 


From my chimney corner I address my thoughts tothe young. I gaze upon the fire, 
and watch the bright blue flame that plays around the crackling wood ; and as I feel 
the animating warmth, “nd see its cheerful light shine on my cottage walls, I think of 
days gone by, and my i: art feels young again. ‘pa 

I touch the talismanic spring of memory’s portal, and the sweet scenes of childhood’s 
joys, of youth’s delights, through all their varying seasons start into life: JI see myself 
surrounded by my rosy checked companions, seated by the blazing hearth listening with 
up-turned eyes and dimpled smiles, to the tales of our grandmother. She was a kind 
and a wise, and a good old lady ; and we loved her, as I wish to be beloved now that f 
am growing old. She would tell us tales of other times, true stories, scenes that she 
had witnessed, but which, to our young ears, were as the strains of chivalrous romance; 
for she spoke of knights and squires, and courtly dames, reclining on the green sward, 
or drinking tea in cool grottos on the same spots where we saw chariots roll, and heard 
the loud London din and the whining petition of the ragged mendicant. She would speak 
of the lordly baron’s daughter visiting the poor sick cottager,of her sitting by the bed- 


> 


side of the sufferer and relieving the tedious hours of pain by kind converse, Which was 
as sweet a cordial tothe mind, as the delicate repast she had prepared, was to the 
weakened frame. And she would talk of the lord and lady of the manor-house assem- 
bling their family in the great hall, to read a portion of the scriptures to their domes- 
tics before the bell rang out the breakfast hour of seven. And then she would make us 
laugh by describing the dresses worn in those-good days. The finely embroidered suits, 
with bucks and does cantering in rich brocade of rold and silver on the ladies’ petti- 
coats. The long taper waist, and sleeve showing the well-rounded elbow, with the tre~ 
ble ruffle reaching tothe wrist behind, but sloped so as to show the finely turned arm 
in front. And then, the gentlemen with their high-heeled shoes, their velvet coats 
with full skirts, their swords and sword-knots, their becoming perriwigs and pretty 
little cocked hats with gold bindings, just resting on the white powdered curls; the 
point-lace ruffles, and the fingers peeping from beneath the broad square cuff ; begem-~- 
med with sparkling rings. And here gay bursts of merriment would interrupt her 
tales, and the elder girls would say : ‘‘ lam glad we did net live in those days, for I ne- 
ver could have loved such funny figures ;”? but then we were reminded that the formal- 
ity of the velvet coats was well suited to the landscaped petticoats. 

It was pleasant to our young ears to listen to such narratives from lips that had been 
taucht the first rudiments of speech by Dean Swift, and that had moved in youthful el- 
oquence to sages, poets and wits long numbered with the dead! [o hear recounted 
days of intellectual delight passed with Pope in his favorite garden at Twickenham 
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where, scated beneath the enclustering shade of a woodbine bower, whilst the silvery | 
tide of ‘Thames glided by, she had often heard the magic bard breathe his mellifluous 

numbers, in the soft stillness of a summer’s evening, before fame had borne them on 

her out-spread wings to every quarter of the globe. 

The spirit that loved to impart these blissful scenes has long since flown to its home 
in the skies. And the hearts that beat high with delight, the eyes that glistened in 
brilliant pleasure, the cheeks that mantled into the blush of joy at he? recitals, are be- 
come old. ‘The blue lustre of the eye is gone; the round, rosy cheek is pale and thin ; 
but the heart, thatis not faded. It still beats high at pleasure’s call, or throbs at the 
tale of woe. With the young it is joyous and glad ; with the wise and learned it is en- 
thusiastically delighted ; with old age it is sweetly serene ; time and experience have 
filled it with gratitude, with exalted love and adoration of its all-bountiful creator. 

‘There is nothing melancholy in the close of a life well spent. It is but the evening 
of a bright day. The young should not shun it, but by their innocent mirth be to the 
old what the bright stars are to a calm night lending it light andlustre. By reposing 
their young spirits sometimes beneath its shade they invigorate their strength and can 
return today’s warmth with refreshened beauties. 

In my youth I was always proud of being noticed by persons whose age and experi- 
ence I could look up to with deference and respect. 1 seemed to have two distinct cha- 
racters, one for the seniors and one for the juniors of my society ; and, I believe, I was 
generally most happy with the former. Eager to obtain mformation, I listened enrap- 
tured at ‘‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” and it was my good fortune to 
move in circles where learning was diffused without pedantry, and wit without ribald- 
ry. In the elevated converse of a Porteus, a Vincent, and a Windham, what young 
spirit but would soar to meet theirs? Inthe magic ring where wit sparkled in meta- 
pvhor from a Sheridan, and a laughter-loving Pindar, what youthful heart but would 
bound responsive to their playful sallies? And when the phosphoric glare of modern 
philosophy shone in the walks of society, my young mind was amused but not dazzled 
by its lurid blaze. Like a phantasmagoria, I admired the ingenuity of those who could, 
through artificial gloom, make pigmy figures grow into gigantic forms so as to strike 
terror into the hearts of the spectators until real light dispersed the zxrial vision ! 
When T li, It t, and G ndreamec dreams, and waking told them as truths, 
i have listened amused, but never persuaded. I had a better shicld than human rea- 
son against such sophistry; religion. These mental recreations in the days of my youth 
were sweetly interspersed by the arts. Music has ever been to me what the sun is te 
the flowers. Oh! let me say in music’s own words, her strains are to my soul, 











«Like the sweet south upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


When listening tothe divine harmonies of Handel, from the voices of Mara, Billing- 
ton and Bartleman, my delighted spirit seemed wafted on seraph’s wing to heaven’s 
own choir. And when the silver tones drawn by a Viotti, Cramer, Salomon, and Pin- 
to by turns astonished their auditors through all the varied powers of the violin, 


‘‘Less than a God, methought, there could not dwell, 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well.” 


Music, poetry and painting were always linked in my love. The two former breath- 
ed around me every where through life’s path. I found them in the sighing breeze ; in 
the gurgling brooks ; in the merry waking morn; mthe sunny glow of noon; inthe 
soft twilight of evening, when the little birds poured forth their vesper songs, and 
flowers folded their silky leaves in sleep, and a misty veil threw its silvery shade over 
the landscape ; and in the starry night, whilst the glow-worm’s emerald spark glisten- 
ed along the hedge rows, and the sweet nightingale gave her long drawn note of love 
** mest musical most melancholy.” In all, m every thing, music and poetry blended 
their influence and charmed my senses ; nor was my heart less alive tothe powers of 
the graphic art. In viewinga fine collection of pictures, I have been transported over 
the world with as much ease as Zambullo was wafted round Madrid by Asmodeus. 

By the glowing pencil of Claude, I have basked in the sunny skies of Italy; by the 
magical power of Reubens, I have found myself in the presence of the ‘ holy family,’ 
and his inspired pencil has fixed on my mind the divine image of heavenly glory. 
West! Columbia’s darling West, the father of Britannia’s artists, has often led 


wy youthful spirits through sublime scenes of scriptural beauty. Andnot alone 
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through the eyes had this great master the power to touch the heart. I have listened 
to his converse until my delight of the art was excelled by my admiration of the ar- 
tist. Among the varied resources of my juvenile pleasures, 1 must not forget the dra- 
ma! that vast mirror, in which we see reflected nature through all her different sta- 
ges; where all the arts combine to form one grand display of their powers. 

Whea childhood’s face was lighted up with joy atthe recital of the excellent per- 
formances of Garrick, Macklin and Barry, I did not anticipate the exquisite deligh: 
that was, in my day, toshipe through a Kemble and a Siddons, a Parsons a King, a 
Lewis und a Farren. When I look back to such a brilliant epoch of dramatic talent, iz 
is not among the smallest of my gratifications to have lived in such days, when splen 
did excellence drove back meagre prejudice, and hung never-iading laurels on the 
brows of Thalia and Melpomene. Genius, or the endowment of superior qualities, 
ever commanded my respect and admiration ; and when | have scen the possessor of 
such great gifts turn them toa bad account, I grieved that they should have been so il! 
bestowed, but without harboring any feeling of disrespect for the real value of the 
treasure. 

‘Too often the fame and estimation of the art hangs on the conduct of the artist. In 
all our worldly pleasures we should consider that it 1s theabuse not the use of them 
that brings their condemnation. And now my young friends, if ye have listened with 
kind complacency to my fireside chat, we will meet again, and I will recount to you 
many a winter’s tale, and many asummer’s ramble; till then, farewell. 


ef 


NORTH CAPE. 


Tuts cape forms the most northerly point of the continent of Europe, and may be 
regarded as one of the sublimest wonders of nature. It is situated within the arctic 
circle, in seventy-one degrees ten minutes north latitude. It has been accurately de- 
scribed by alate voyager, from whose account the following particulars are extracted: 

In approaching the cape, a little before midnight, its rocks at first appeared to be 
nearly of an equal height, until they termimated in a perpendicular peak ; but, on a 
nearer view, those within were found to be much higher than those of the extreme. 
peak, or point. Their general appearance washighly picturesque. The sea break- 
ing against this immovable rampart, which had withstood its fury from the remotest 
ages, bellowed, and formed a thick border of white froth. This spectacle, equally 
beautiful and terrific, was illumined by the midnight sun ; andthe shade which cor- 
ered the western side of the rocks rendered their aspect still more tremendous. The 
height of these rocks could not be ascertained ; but here every thing was on so grand 
ascale, that a point of comparison could not be afforded by any ordinary known eb- 
jects. 

On landing, the party discovered a grotto, formed of rocks, the surface of which 
had been washed smooth by the waves, and having within a spring of fresh water. 
The only accessible spot in the vicinity was a hill, some hundred paces in circumfer- 
ence, surrounded by enormous crags. From the summit of this hill, turning towards 
the sea, they perceived to the right (eee mountain, attached to the cape, and 
rearing its sterile mass to the skies. ‘lo the left, a neck of land, covered with tess 
elevated rocks, against which the surges dashed with violence, closed the bay, and ad- 
mitted but a limited view of the ocean. To see as far as possible intothe interior, ow 
navigators climbed almost to the summit of the mountain, where a most singular land- 
scape presented itself to the view. A lake in the foreground had an elevation of at 
least ninety feet above the level of the sea; and on the top of an adjacent, but less 
lofty mountain, was anotherlake. Theview was terminated by peaked rocks, che- 
quered by patches of snow. ' 

At midnight the sun still remained several degrees above the horizon, and continned 
to ascend higher and higher till noon, when having again descended, it passed the 
north, without dipping below the horizon. Thisphenomenon, which is as extraordi- 
nary tothe inhabitants of the torrid and temperate zones, as snow is to the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, could not be viewed without a particular interest. ‘Twomonths of 
continued daylight, during which space the sun never sets, seem to place the traveller 
in a new state of existence ; while the effect on the inhabitants of these regions is 
singular. During the time the sun is perpetually above the horizon, they rise at ten in 
the morning, dine at five or six in the evening, and goto bed at one. But, during the 
winter season, when, from the beginning of December until the end of January, the 
sun never rises, they slecp above half the twenty-four hours, and employ the other half 
in sitting over the fire, ail business being at an end, and a constant darkness prevailing. 
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The cause of this phenomenon, as it effects the northern and southern regions oi 
the earth, may be readily understood. ‘The sun always illumines half the earth at 
once, and shine’ on every side ninety degrees from the place where he is vertic al. 
When he is vertical over the equator, or equidistant from both poles, he shines as fat 
as each pole; and this h: appens inspring andautumn. But, as he declines to the nor th 
in summer, he shines beyond the north “pole, and all the countries near that pole turn 
round in perpetual sunshine : he, at the same time, leaves the south pole an equal 
number of degrees, and those parts turn round in darkness. ‘The effect is contrary at 
each pole in our winter, the sun then declining southward of the equator. 


~~---~<f--— - 
FROM HAZLITT’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLIS! POETS. 


Pecerry is the language of the imagination andthe passions. It relatesto whatever 
sives immediate pleasure or pain to the human mind. It comes home to the bosoms 
and business of men; for nothing but what so comes home tothem in the most genera! 
and intelligible shape can be a subject tor poetry. Poetry is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and itself. He who has a contempt for poetry can- 
not have much respect for himself, or for any thing else. It is nota mere frivolous ac- 
complishment, as some persons have been led to imagine, the trifling amusemc nt of a 
few idle readers or letsure hours, it has been the study and d lelight of mankind in all 
ages. Many people suppose that noctry is something to be found _ in books, con- 
tained in lines of ten syllables, with like endings: but wherever there is a sense of 
be sauty, or power, or har mony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, inthe growth oi 
2 flower, that ‘*spreads its swect leaves to the air, and dedicates its be auty to the sun,” 
there is poetry inits birth. If history is a grave study, poetry may be said to be a 
graver: its materialslie deeper, and are spread wider. History treats, for the most 
part, of the cumbrous and unwieldy mass« 's of things, the empty cases ip which the af- 
fairs of the world are packed, underthe heads of intrigue or war, in different states, 
and from century tocentury : but there isno thought or feeling that can have eer red 
into the mind of man, which he would be eager tocommunicate to others, or which 
they would listen to with delight, that is not a fit subject for poetry. It is not a branch 
of authorsh’ ip: itis the stuff of which: our life is made.” The rest is ‘mere ob- 
fivion,”” a dead letter ; for allthat ‘is worth remembering in life is the poetry of it 
Fear js poetry 4 hope is poetry, love isp octry, hatred is poetry, contempt, je: alousy, re- 
morse, admiration, wonder, pity, despair, or madness, are all poetry. Poetry is that 
Ane particle within us, that expands, rarifies, refines, raises our whole being : without 
it ** man’s life is pooras beast’s.” Manisa poetical animal: and those of us who do 
not study the principles of poetry, act upon them all our lives, like Moliere’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, who had always spoken prose without knowing it. The child isa poet, 
mn fact, when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack the giant- 
killer ; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns his mistress with a garland 
of flowers ; ; the countryman, when he stops to look at the rainbow ; the city-appren- 
tice, when he gazes after the lord-mayor’s show ; the miser, when he hugs his gold ; 
the courticr, who builds his hopes upona smile ; the savage, who paints his idol witli 
blood ; the slave, who w orships atyrant, or the tyrant, who iancies himself a god. 


- ~~ 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE, 


‘<T came to the place of my birth and said, the friends of my youth where are they! 
and echo answered, where are they?” 


WHEN the summer-day of youth is slowly and silently waning away into the night- 
fall of age, and the shadows of past years grow deeper and deeper as life wears to its 
close, it is pleasant to look back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and felici- 
ties of earlier years. If we have a home to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us, and 
it friends are gathered together around our firesides, the rough places of our wayfar- 
ing will be worn and smoothed away in the twilight of life, whilst the sunny spots we 
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have passed thro’ grow brighter and more beautiful. Happy,indeed, are those whose in- 
tercourse with the world has not changed the tone of their holier feelings, nor broken 
those musical chords of the heart whose vibrations are so melodious, so tender and so 
touching in the evening of age. Asthe current of time winds slowly away, washing 
along with it the sands of life and wasting the vigor of our greener years, like the 
stream that steals away the soil from the sapling uponits bank ; we look with a kind of 
melancholy joy at the decay of things around us. To see the trees, under whose shade 
we sat in earlier years, and upon whase rinds we carved our names in the light- -heartced 
gaiety of boyhood ; as if these memorials of our existence would long survive us ; to 
see these withering away like ourselves with the infirmities of age, excites within us 
mournful but pleasant feelings for the past, and prophetic ones for the future. The 
thoughts eccasioned by those frail and perishing records of y ounger days, when the 
friends that are now lingering, like ourselves, upon the brink of “the grave, or have 
long been asleep in its quiet bosom, were around us buoyant with the gaiety of youthful 
spirit, are like the dark clouds whenthe storm is gone, tinged by the farewell rays of 
the setting sun. In these recollections of former times, the past and the present meet 
together. We go back again into the valley of youth; we gazeupon the vestiges we 
left behind usthen, and tread in the footsteps we trod in before: we remember the 
thoughtlessness and hilarity, the summer and sunshine of boyhood, the hopes and fears 
the aspirations and revelries of youth : and we may remember, too, that those whose 
hearts were lightest, and whose hopes the fairest, were sooner than others summoned 
away to the desolate and voiceless halls of death. 

Of those that were around us in the spring-time of life, and went hand in hand with 
us through the summer journey of youth, “all, perhaps, have parted from us on the 
verge of manhood, each to pursue a separate path towards his own destination. This 
parting may have been the last time we beheld them, from whom we never before 
parted. We recollect the tarewell pressure of the hand, the countenance of hope and 

sadness, and the melancholy voice whose tones we now think had something prophetic 
in them that told us we were never tomeet again. ‘They had gone to distant climes, 
had become strangers in strange lands, felt the chastenings of adversity, and found 
rest from the toils and troubles of life in the repose of the tomb. 

When we hear of the death of friends, when we Know that those who loved, and 
were loved by us, have gone betore us into the vale of death, and have fallen asleep 
upon the bosom of the earth, never to waken, the thousand endearments and t<nader- 
nesses that had wound unnoticed around our hearts, and strengthened with the lapse of 
years, are broken and withered away, though hardly without severing the chords of 
the heart with them: we call to mind their gentleness, their forgiving kindness and be- 
nevolence towards us ; and with these come the recollections “of our own pride, our 
own revengeful thoughts, and the swellings of our hearts against them. But our repen- 
tance is too late, our tears unavailing, our sorrow unnoticed! The flame of their being 
is quenched, the lamp of their existence is gone out, and they have passed away froin 
us into the land of eg There is something within us that shrinks from the cold 
heavy hand of death! Nature struggles at the portal of the grave! Yet when the 
hand of the living presses that of the dying ; when the voice of love is heard, and re- 
ligion has plucked away the thern from the death-pillow, the spirit departs on silent 
wings from its wasted tenement. But to die in a distant land, to be taken away when 
the eye is turned again to our homes, to know that the friends who await our coming 
shall see us no more, and the hearts that would welcome us must beat to sadder mea- 
sures, is the bitterest dreg in the cup we must drink, and adds a sorrow to the thought 
that the feet of strangers will tread upon our sepuichres. The friends of our earlier 
and better years may weep at our departure, but they cannot weep upon our graves! 
‘They may awaken tender recollections of the past, but there is no urn for love to en- 
circle with her cypress wreath. Even memory withers and decays when there is noth- 
ing to cherish it, as the taper goes out whose oil is wasted ; and the hand of time wipes 
dry the mourner’s tear and heals the broken heart. 

There is something so silent, so calm, and so holy in the close of a summer’s eve 
ning, that I love to linger in the mela ncholy twilight, and mark the crimson of sunse' 
growing fainter and fainter, and fading away like the hue of the withering rose: when 
the quiet moon is rising, and the skies and woodlands are mirrored in the silver lake be 
neath them; when the breeze sighs its evening song, and the distant bell swings slow 
and heavily, I love to loiter about the spot that was the scene of so many of the joys 
and festivities of my boyish days. Near this haunt of my childhood, a small rivulet 
winds slowly along through a woodland of beech and maple, and at last pours its still 
waters into the bosom of a peaceful lake.. Upon its bank is a small terrace of green 
turf, in the centre of which stands an old beech-tree, scathed and worn by time, which 
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n the days of my boyhood was in the vigor of its years. Beneath the shade of its le- 
vel branches, as they spread 


«“ To the sigh of the south wind their tremulous green”— 


it was our custom to meet together at the close of the long summer day, and wear the 
evening away in the hilarity of youthful sports. Here, too, the germs of friendship 
were warmed and cherished in our bosoms, whose buds, and blossoms, and fruits have 
since appeared in the interval of years. My eyecan yet trace upon its venerable trunk 
the names of “friends that were but are not ;’’ of those that crossed the threshold of 
the grave in youth, and in manhood, at home, and abroad ; and of those that are still 
vigorous and active in the bustle of the world, or like myself slowly descending the 
declivity of years. As I glance my eye over this brief catalogue, I imagine that the 
friends who left these memorials of their youth behind them, are again gathered 
around me. They return from the land of strangers, from the land of the dead! They 
put off the forms of manhood, age, and death, and are young, light-hearted, and cheer- 
ful again. The cheek of health, the eye of joy, the smile of gaicty. I now see them! I 
hear the mirthful shout, and the sound of youthful voices! I join the sports of other 
days, and I listen again to the song that delighted; the tale that terrified whilst it 
pleased! But those days areno longer! The tale is told, the song is finished, the gaiety 
done, and friends departed. The grave has closed over many, as the bark of the tree 
over their names. 

But the retrospect of age is not always upon a youth of gladness. We may be voung 
in years though old in sorrows. Indeed, in the pilgrimage of life we can pluck but few 
flowers without feeling the thorns; weave but few laurels, where the cypress will not 
mingle. ‘he breeze that curls the wave at sunset, chafes the ocean in the night-storm. 
and what we woo in youth as our joy, is often our affliction. The feet of death are as 
often heard in the circles of the young as of the old; his hand rests as often and as 
heavily upon the hearts of youth as of age. His touch, stronger than the finger of 
time, withers the rose on the cheek of beauty; and sorrow quenches the pride and 
buoyancy of the spirit ; and if in our pilgrimage, the wing of death has passed harm- 
lessly by us, that must soon pass overus; and if we have been left to toil on until the 
hour when the flame of existence shall go out from its own feebleness, experience 
must have taught us, that the sorrows and tears of youth are as bitter as those of age, 
though sooner wiped away; and the impress from the seal of affliction as deep upon 
the young and tender heart, as upon that whose chords have been withered by years. 
Indeed, the arrow wounds as sorely ; but the wings of the youthful spirit are soon ex- 
panded, and it falls tothe ground; whilst in age it rankles beneath the covert of the 
pinion that is too weak to spread itself again. 

It is the duty of love and of pious devotion to go often to the graves of those friends 
that have departed tothe land ‘‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the wea- 
ry are at rest.” Though human pride has done much to obliterate every trace of the 
holy and devotional feeling that the grave excites within us, and though human vanity 
by the decorated shroud and marble couch of the tomb, would keep ‘‘the dust we 
have, from mingling with the dust we are,” yet there lingers around the grave of bu- 
ried love an attractive holiness that often draws us to it. ‘The breeze that sighs around 
us brings tranquillity upon its wings ; and the air is pure and free, as if the spirits of 
those we love to think of are near and watching over us, had hallowed it by their pre- 
sence. Though I am not superstitious, yet I should choose to die in my birth-place, to 
close my life where I began it, and to rest in the peaceful bosom of that spot which 
was the scene of my sports in childhood. I should choose calmly to bid the world fare- 
well, and in the stillness and retirement of the country to wrap the mantle of age about 


me, and to lie down at peace with mankind and with my own heart, and that the friends 
who came to look upon my grave, should say : 


Alas! he is dead— 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


——<>————— 
FEMALE BEAUTY.—anonymovts. 
it may be questioned whether female beauty is not oftenera snare than an advran- 


tage ; whether the possession of it has not a tendency tocreate vanity, and to satisfy 
the mind with the empty and fleeting admiration it excites, rendering more costly 
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gieutal endowments distasteful and irksome ; and in short, may it not be worth while 
to inquire whether a pretty face has not often proved the destruction of her who has 
worn it, by distinguishing her as ameet object for the attacks of insidious villainy, 
while the daily and habitual consultations at her toilette, in secret admiration of her- 
self, have afforded no salutary lessons of virtue, and no strengthening influence’ over 
native modesty or good resolutions ? Many frail beauties in this land and every other, 
who have utterly given themselves to shame, do often unquestionably owe their first 
transgression to the exposure and the self-complacency into which they fall, from 
the possession of personal charms. Nevertheless, fathers and mothers desire beaut i- 
ful daughters, not knowing that it may be for their ruin, andthe source of unutterable 
griefs. 

A very beautiful, and at the same time a very sensible woman, is rarely to be found. 
In youth and in love, a beautiful woman is sensible of course, but we speak of a more 
chastened period, 

——‘* When time’s effacing fingers, 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ;” 


when youth and jollity, and love add none of their witchery tothe trial of good sense, 
and when the mind, and not the face or the habiliment of the body, is to show torth 
its beauties and lead the listeners captive. Young ladies who have been taught to 
think, or who by some means find out that they are handsome, forthwith, let their 
minds obtain enlargement and polish as they may, while they bestow all their care and 
all their contemplation upon their curls, their dress, their finery and their beaux. 
Hence it is, that women of more ordinary appearance, feel perhaps a necessity to 
make upin the beauties of the mind what they lack in the graces of the person ; so 
that of the members of the same family, those who at first sight or upon slight ac- 
quaintance promise more, eventually prove the least deserving and .the least calcula- 
ted for the duties and distinctions of life. 

To this result the thoughtlessness and folly of parents give an early and a strong 
impetus. ‘The foundation is laid, even in the cradle, and itis built upon with unceas- 
ing assiduity through life. We see mothers for instance, curiously decking their new- 
born infants, and imposing upon their tender bodies unnecessary restraints, which im- 
pede the free circulation of the blood, and obstruct the delicate and handy-work of 
nature in the growth and expansion of the limbs and body, ail in fondness ne doubt, 
however absurd it may be, and evincing that the cruel matron has thought mueh of ma- 
king the little one look well while she totally neglected to consider of that which 
would make it feel well, and administer to its growth, health and strength. Thus it is, 
that even in infancy, are sown the seeds of pride and self-complacency, which are 
carefully nourished until womanhood, and shot forth into luxuriant growth by paren- 
tal countenance. - 

The little miss is corsett:d while she is yet a plaything for a father’s knee: her 
brilliant and flowing locks are cast into artificial curls ; her dresses are procured with 
the nicest regard to fashion, and all that she sees, hears, and possesses, tends only to 
fill her head with the exclusive worth of dress, and of personal charms. An angel 
might be spoiled by such an early, persevering, and systematic course of mstruction, 
tending only to degrade the mind, and to fill it with the weakest, the most stupid, and 
the most transient of all the objects of ambition. The evil is increased rather than 
diminished, as the maiden advances inage. Her music master, her dancing master, 
her drawing master, and in short all her masters, teach her only how to show herself 
toadvantage. If shecan sing or play well, it is to be heard and applauded. If she 
can dance with elegance or paint with skill, the graces of movement and the beauty of 
a banquet, for others to look at, are the objects set for her ambition, and their praise 
is what she thirsts for.- The higher and nobler motives of inward consolation, of 
mental improvement, of future usefulness and preparation for the complicated and 
honorable duties she may be calied upon to sustain as a good member of society, a wife 
and a matron, are habitually and systematically sacrificed to love of dress, the influ- 
ence of beauty and the admiration ef gallantsand fortune-seekers. 





LITERATURE.—Whatever be the motives which induce men to write, whether 
avarice, or fame, the country becomes most wise and happy, in which they most serve 
for instructors. The countries where sacerdotal instruction alone is permitted, remain 
in ignorance, superstition, and hopeless slavery. In England, where there are as 
many new books published as in all the rest of Europe together, a spirit of freedom 
and reason reigns among the people ; though they have been often known to act lke 
Jools, they are generally found to think like men. 
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FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, FOR FEBRUARY, 1820. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


ACRE.—We left Alexandria with a fair breeze, and the prospect of a spee- 
dy passage ; the voyage to Saide being often accomplished in three days. 
But on the second day the wind became adverse, and we were compelled to 
drive up and down off the Egyptian coast, as if we were never to lose sight 
of it. The captain had been imprisoned some days at Alexandria for some 
offence ; and as the vessel could not proceed without him, I interceded with 
the consul, and procured his liberty. He was grateful for this, and gave me 
the best accommodations in the ship, which was no small advantage, as there 
were several other passengers on board. On the floor of the cabin was stretch- 
ed a Jewish rabbi, in his last sickness; he was a very well informed man, 
and was intimately known to lady Stanhope. His chief desire, and the only 
object of his voyage, was to go to Palestine to die, which was very soon ac- 
complished, as he lived but a few daysafter our arrival. He had travelled, 
and was well versed in the scriptures, and all the traditions of his people ; 
and related with great pleasure how he had foiled, in a public argument in 
Egypt, a missionary who was sent for the conversion of his brethren. ‘The 
calms and baffling winds annoyed us exceedingly ; the Jew bore them patient- 
ly, but not equally so with a Turk, who had laid his carpet on the deck, on 
which he continued seated nearly all the day, and stretched by, night; his 
pipe in his hand, some very coarse provisions for his food, and those used 
very sparingly. He regarded the vicissitudes of the wea ather with perfect 
tranquillity, only uttering occasionally ** The will of God be done.’’ Had the 
vessel gone to pieces, he would have shown, propably, neither surprize nor 
despair. On the tenth day, however, we were cheered by the sight of Mount 
Carmel, and drew slowly near its foot and soon were landed in the boat at 
the small tewn of Caifa, while the bark pursued its voyage to Saide. Hav- 
ing gone through the ceremony of being examined by the Turkish officer, 
there being a war at that time in the country, we were allowed to look out 
fora lodging. The town had but a sorry appearance, and consisted chiefly 
of one long street, with the governor’s house at the end. There had been a 
eatholic convent in a noble situation on the side of Carmel; but it was des- 
troyed not very long before by the young pacha of Acre, and was now only 
aheapofruins. The poor solitary priest who tenanted it was expelled his 
comfortable home, and at present occupied a small house in the town beneath 
where ke gave us a cordial reception. It was a sorry dwelling, and a wretch- 
ed substitute for his roomy and delightful convent, where he was lord of the 
whole domain. He possessed two apartments ; the dark kitchen conducted 
by a crazy flight of stairs into a small eating and sleeping apartment, with : 
large open window that looked over the whole bay. After a long delay he 
produced arepast, consisting of eggs, cheese, and some tolerable wine. On 
the wall the names of two travellers were penciled who had lodged in this 
apartment, a Mr. Hyde, whose journeyings have been very extensive, and 
another Englishman. The old priest and Michael discussed their wine be- 
low in the evening very sociably ; the former was full of some news lately 
arrived from Italy : of the pope having had a long and particular conference 
with St. Peter, and of the wonderful revelations the apostle had made. In 
the night it blew very hard, and the rain and wind sadly invaded the privacy 
of the father’s chamber. We were obliged to go very early in the morning 
to the governor’s secretary, to procure a passport for Acre. The Turk had 
just risen from his slumbers, and seemed much out of humor and uncomfort- 
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able, as the air was chill, and he had not had his cup of coffee. We at last 
left Caifa, remarkable for nothing but the beauty of many of the children in 
the streets, and proceeded towards Acre. The whole of the rout is over the 
sandy beach, and it was crossed by a rapid stream, which, owing to the late 
heavy rains, was scarcely fordable. Having reached Acre about midday, 
we were compelled to wait three hours before any admittance could be ob- 
tained, as the young pacha was in his seraglic, and they dared not disturb 
him. During this interval, some rogue stole my umbrella and a solitary 
bottle of rum, neither of which could be replaced, and the former was a se- 
rious loss in such a climate. At last, to our great relief, admission was gran- 
ted, and we proceeded to the convent, and met there with Mr. A. the consul 
general for Syria, but newly arrived from England, and my old travelling 
companion Mr. W. 

‘The next morning, in company with Mr. W. and a merchant of Aleppo, 
we left Acre for Tyre. The way led for some distance over the fine and 
extensive plain at the end of which the town is situated ; it was varied, as 
we drew nearer the hills, by two or three chateaux of Turkish gentlemen a- 
midst the trees, and about midday we halted at a rivuletand made a pleasant 
repast. The merchant wasa very unprincipled but agreeable fellow, and 
being a native of Aleppo, spoke Arabic and Turkish be: autifully. We soon 
ascended a lofty hill, over which the path is exceedingly delightful and com- 
manding. The plain of Acre was behind, and Tyre visible on the shorea 
considerable distance in adyance ; and the bold and craggy clifis we were 
ascending repaid the toil of the way. Towards evening we came to a small 
and lonely khan, and resolved to make it our lodging for the night. Some 
Syrian peasants gathered round, and we took our evening meal under the 
corridore, while the moon shone splendidly on the bay and shore, close to 
which the khan stood. Such moments as these are full of vivid enjoyrnent.” 
Before daybreak we quitted this spot, and in a few hours arrived at Tyre. 
This town, by no means so desolate as it has been sometimes represented, con- 
tains nearly two thousand inhabitants, and is surrounded by a wall. 

We put up atthe catholic convent, if it deserves the name ; some wretched 
small apartments in the sides of a court ; in the evening the f fathers disturbed 
us by their nasal singing in the church, which is open to the winds of heaven, 
having scarcely any roof. There area few good houses in the place, and vis- 
iting two or three families, we were made w elcome with a pipe, a cup of col- 
fee, or other drink. The island on which the ancient city stood, has of course 
long since.disappeared. The next morning we set out for Sidon; the wea- 
ther was beautiful, and we enjoyed an agreeable ride. This town is very 
pleasantly situated, and surrounded wei rich gardens. We took up our a- 
bode in some apartments belonging to the French consul, with naked walls, 
and floor; the traveller here, as throughout the east, must bring his own 
utensils and bedding with him ; but fatigue and novelty sweetens all things. 
In the evening we paid a visit to a merchant’s family of Sidon; and some 
sweet oriental dishes, prepared by the lady of the house with some excellent 
wine were served up. The gardens of Sidon were full of fruit, and the 
cottages of the peasants stood in the midst of them. 

At about an hour and a half’s ride from the town is thé residence of Jady 
H. S. it is situated un the top of a hill, and called Marilius, from the con- 
vent of that name that formerly stood there, and out of part of which, with 
her own additions, she has constructed her present mansion. ‘There are few 
trees round it, and it is very exposed ; in the back ground are ranges of bar- 
ren hills ; the prospect beneath of the gardens of Sidon and the bay is mag- 
nificent. Having two letters of intr oduction to her ladyship, one from an 
intimate friend, T made sure of an interview ; but, as ill luck would have it 
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my servant, in his haste, left this letter in the apartment at Sidon, and the one 
which was presented would notavail me. Inthesmall room where I was in- 
troduced, was suspended animmense Arab lance. In a short time, the only 
English inmate, Miss W. brought a polite apology from her ladyship, intima- 
ting that she regretted she could not break her invariable rule not to see En- 
glish travellers. 
Having afterwards understood from the consul that I possessed her 
friend’s letter, she favored me with two notes, saying that she should be 
happy to receive it and see the bearer, if he came that way again: but, be- 
ing then at a considerable distance from her residence, the pleasure of such 
an interview was neverenjoyed. This extraordinary woman no longer pos- 
sesses the daring and chivalric spirit which led her to Palmyra and other per- 
ilous parts of the east. She is now become very nervous, and has ior some 
time put great faith in nativities, and the productions of a venerable Ara- 
bian, who passes for an astrologer or magician, and often visits Marilius. 
Her habits of life have long been not to retire to rest till five in the morning, 
and to rise at two in the afternoon, and eat scarcely any animal food ; bu 
her house contains a good store of choice wines and the various conserves of 
the east. Although she sits on the floor, and eats with her fingers, her vis- 
iter isindulged with a table, knife and fork, and a variety of dishes. Her 
household consists of three-and-twenty Arab servants of both sexes, as her 
English ones have long since been dismissed. She scarcely ever rides now, 
although she has a stud of twelve fine Arabian horses. in conversation, as 
a friend of hers, who several times visited her, assured me, she is very 
agreeable, but it must be during the witching hours of night when her la- 
dyship loves most to converse. Arabic she s speaks pretty well, and with 
the natives and manners of the east she is, of course, thoroughly ‘acquainted. 
Among Turkish women, she says, she has met many admirable and attractive 
characters, but among the Greeks not a singleone. Wo be to the woman 
= her own nation, w ho should reside fora short time at Marilius ! she must 
expect to submit to all the seclusion of the land, as if any sheik or Turk 
comes to the house, she must not only shun their presence, but be sure not 
to let aglimpse of her face be seen : no infringement on eastern etiquette 
can ever be allowed there. The influence this lady has over the surrounding 
pachas and governors is truly singular. A merchant of my acquaintance, 
from Smyrna, wasreturning from Damascus to Beirout with some camel 
loads of silk : they were stopped inthe way by the pacha of Acre, who in- 
tended to use no ceremony in making them his own. The merchant was in 
partnership in this concern with a rich Moor at Beirout, who was intimately 
known to her ladyship, and immediately wrote to her, requesting her inter- 
ference. She sent a note to the pacha, and an order was_ speedily transmit- 
ted to his soldiers to set the camels and their cargo at liberty. Lady S. liv- 
ed at Damascus for twelve months, 1 in ahandsome house in the suburbs ; and 
often, when she rode out in her Mameluke dress, the people would flock 
around her in admiration. When on her ‘‘ journey to Palmyra, she was pur- 
sued by a hostile tribe of Arabs fora whole day ; and on the day when the 
Palmyrenes hailed her as the queen of the ruined city, she felt, no doubt, 
vivid and undissembled pleasure, being the first lady ‘who had ever achiev- 
ed such a journey ; and her excellent horsemanship and capability of endu- 
ring fatigue, soon made the deserts a home to her. The orientals never speak 
of her but with the highest respect.”’ It is certain that a belief is entertained 
of her being of the highest rank: some even say she isa queen. She distri- 
butes, occasionally, presents of rich arms to the chiefs ; and when an Arab 
courser is sent her, frequently rewards the bearer with athousand piastres. 
She is generous, hospitable, and undoubtedly of that superior and command- 
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ing mind, which is sure to gain an ascendancy among the orientals. Yet it is 
difficult to discover any attractions in her present way of life at Marilius. 
The romance and delight of exploring the east, and seeing its natives bow 
down to her, have long since given place to timid and secluded habits and 
feelings, and the dreams of superstition. She is, however, firmly resolved 
never to return to her native country; her avowed contempt for her own 
sex, and their effeminate habits and feelings, is not likely to conciliate them. 

Although she refuses, from the real or supposed ill-treatment of one or two 
English travellers, to see any of her countrymen, she has more than once 

been their benefactor. On one occasion she presented a traveller at Damascus 
with two thousand piastres, whose money had failed him in a journey from 
India. When an unfortunate Frenchman, aman of science, was shot by 
some Arabs from behind the rocks, as he was sketching a scene in seme of 
the mountains in the interior, at a considerable distance, s she was at great ex- 
pensein recovering his papers and books for his relations, and procuring for 
them every intelligence. 

On the following day we proceeded to Beirout, and in a couple of hours 
came to a miserable khax ; ; then passing over a sandy tract, at the close of day 
we entered the pleasant and shady lanes leading to Beirout, which look very 
much like English ones. Being recommended to the house of M. Massad, a 
native, I proceeded there, and ascending a flight of steps, entcred a small pa- 
ved court, with apartments all around it. My abode here would have pleased 
the most fastidious taste; the apartment had three windows in front, which 
looked over the town and gardens, and Mount Lebanon, at three miles dis- 
tance, its interior summits covered with snow ; and the window in the end 
Icoked over the bay. Massad was a respectable looking old man ; he had two 
sons and one daughter, who went about the house with a dozen strings of: 
gold coin dangling about her ears and neck. Our table was provided with as 
fine beef from Mount Lebanon as could be had in England, and excellent 
wine. At least a dozen sorts of wine are produced from this mountain and its 
neighborhood, red and white. Among the latter the Vindoroisone of the best; 
they are ail che: ap enough. This town, the ancient Berytus, contains six 
thousand inhabi ttants ; the situati ipn is the most beautiful of all the Syrian 
towns ; the environs are laid out in plantations of mulberry trees, and a 
quantity of silk is produced and exported. 

The war between the two pachas of Acre and Damascus, at this time, dis- 
turbed the whole country, and rendered travelling very unsafe. The exac- 
tions and oppressions of the former harrass the people excessively. An in- 
stance of this occurred at Sidon, a week after my arrival. The pacha sent to 
a Turkish gentleman of property there, to demand a very large advance, 
which he refused to pay, but soon received intelligence that more summary 
means would be adopted. He knew there was no time to be lost ; assembled 
his few faithful servants, and after taking a very affecting leave of his wife 
whom he tenderly loved, rode off to Damascus, ¢ carrying with him the most 
valuable and portable part of bis property. The day after, the pacha’s offi- 
eer arrived from Acre, and seized allthe effects that were left behind, with- 
out, however, insulting the lady, who could not accompany the rapid flight 
of her husband. . This young chief of Acre is capable of any enormity, and 
has bribed the prince of the Druses to assist him in his war with the Dama- 
scenes. The consul, Mr. A. had now arrived at Beirout; and having pre- 
eured an excellent house, I resided with him for a few weeks very agreeably. 
This house was built by a Creek merchant, at a considerable expense, for his 
own residence; when the governor of Beirout, whichis in the pachalic of 
Acre, sent to order him to deliver it up, as he wished to inhabit it himself 
The merchant, terrified, fled to the interior of Mount Lebanon, where I af- 
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terwards met with him. Just at this time the consul arrived ; and, the house 
being unoccupied, he demanded it for his own use; and the governor, after 
much altercation, thought proper to concede it. The poor merchant sent a 
most grateful letter to Mr. A. for preserving his house from the hands of the 


governor. 

A great number of granite pillars in a broken state, however, are to be seen along 
the shores beneath the tide, and part of the causeway on the quay is chiefly built up 
with them. About four hundred yearssago Faccardine, the prince of the Druses, pos- 
sessed a handsome palace and gardens without the town. This man’s history has been 
written : for he was a remarkable character, and had spent some time in Italy, where 
he cultivated the sciences and built his palace after the edifices he had admired there. 
He was assassinated, and his beautiful domain laid waste; some of the ruins, however, 
stillremain. ‘The rainy season had now set in: scarcely a day passed without show- 
crs; and the roads were rendered so bad that travelling was impracticable. Rain in an 
oriental country throws a traveller sadly out of his resources. Books, of course, he has 
few : but must pass the evening sitting on the divan with a vessel of lighted charcoal 
before him on the carpet, and his pipe and a cup of coffee. At last, however, the wea- 
ther cleared up; the caravans, which had been stopped, resumed their passage, and 
we set out to visit the emir Busheer, prince of the Druses. The way was forthe 
most part, over the mountain; and in about nine hours we came to the town of Dulil 
Camar, and were fain to pass the night in a coffeehouse. Early the next morning we 
went to the chief’s residence, which is admirably situated for defence: it stands on a 
rugged cliff, and is approached by a winding path over low stone steps. Industry, how- 
ever has created a sort of garden on one side of it. Some apartments of the palace 
are elegantly fitted up, and furnished with glass windows. It is surrounded by extensive 
courts, around which are the rooms for the officers and domestics. The power of this 
prince is very considerable ; extending all over Mount Lebanon and mafiy of the ad- 
yacent parts. In a short space of time he can raise thirty thousand armed men: and 
those mountaineers are bolder troops than those of the lowlands; a large proportion 
of them are horsemen. He had brought several thousand into the field to aid the pa- 
cha of Acre in his war with the pacha of Damascus. On being introduced to the 
emir, he was seated on the divan of alarge apartment; a man about sixty, of a vene- 
rable appearance, with a long beard, almost white, in which he took great pride. 
Sherbet and pipes were brought, and we were invited to remain for the night at the 
palace. He dissuaded me from advancing to Balbce, in consequence of the war and 
the armies being out, which rendered the road insecure. ‘he snow also, had fallen 
in such quantities as to make any progress in that direction impossible. This man has 
a religion to suit the place he may be in: when hecomes down to Beirout, he goes to 
the mosque ; but in the mountain he is always a christian. During my stay in the lat- 
ter town, Laccompanied the consul in his first visit of ceremony to the ‘Turkish go- 
vernor: after refreshments the latter was presented with an English watch, which he 
at first made a show of refusing, but at last grasped at with no small avidity. The 
watch was of mixed metal, asthe Turks will not accept any of gold or silver; the 
prophet having forbid the use of those precious metals on some occasions. It was 
made, with five or six others, for the express purpose of presents to these chiefs. 
‘This governor took great pleasure in the idea of our being all, by and by, of one faith, 
andrepeated several times with delight, “We shali all be moslemen together in Da- 
mascus,”’ as they have a tradition of long standing, that the christians will advance 
with a mighty army to attack the holy city, when the prophet, in his mercy, will con- 
vert them all. 

About midday, being invited to dine with the chief officers of the prince, we form- 
ed a circle round a low table, on which were placed a number of dishes, with an im- 
mense pile of rice inthe middle, colored with saffron ; we were furnished with neat 
spoons for eating our food; a refinement not always to be found at eastern meals. 

hile at Beirout I dined one day with a rich merchant, a Moor, anda very handsome 
man: He possessed a young Circassian mistress, about sixteen years of age, for whom 
he had given six hundred pounds at Smyrna ; this was rathera dear bargain, as she 
was not beautiful. We sat on the carpet, four in number, and drank tea in the first 
place, which was made by the Moor, and served without milk ; immediately after- 
wards dinner was brought in: first adish of soup was placed in the middle of the ta- 
dle, and being each provided with a spoon, we helped ourselves out of the vessel in 
common ; this being removed an excellent hash supplied its place; and the spoons 
being taken away, we plunged our fingers in the dish, and carried whatever 
came first, meat, vegetables, &c., to our mouths, as there were no plates. Several 
other dishes succeeded, all very good; and the repast was closed by some delicious 

cakes, made, no doubt, by the hands of the young Circassian: a most diligent wash- 
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ing of the hands and mouth then took place; and, indeed, it was necessary. Hav- 
ing quitted the palace or fortress of the emir, we returned to the town of Dalil 
Camar to wait till the roads should become passable by the melting of the snow. Our 
lodgirg was a small room in the khan, in the upper story ; several merchants occupi- | 
ed the adjoining rooms, and they set out their goods for sale during the daytime in the f 
court below. This partof Mount Lebanon was very barren and craggy, and the houses ' 
rose in ridges on its sides. : ' 
There are a great number of Druses in and around this place. The belief and some ) 
of the rites of this singular race are but imperfectly known. They are 4 fine and 
healthy looking people, particularly many of the young women, who have a complex- 
ion as ruddy as those of the Highlands of Scotland. The Druses never allow imter- 
marriages with strangers, and not unfrequently marry their sisters and daughters. 
Several of their small housesof worship are scattered over the mountain, but no stran- 
ger is allowed to enter. It is computed that there are eighty convents on various parts 
of the mountain, Arménian Catholic, Greek and Maronite; and they are often placed 
in situations of extraordinary beauty. It has been observed by some that the Syrian 
coast is very subject to fevers; but it is difficult, perhaps, to find a line of country 
more healthy and attractive than that from Tripoli to Acre. Lady Stanhope has de- \ 
clared the climate to be the most salubrious that she has ever resided in. Having 
waited in vain for ten days, and the weather being worse instead of better, we resolv- 
ed to bend our course towards Palestine, and having procured horses, arrived onthe 
evening of the following day at Sidon again. We passed the evening very pleasantly in 
the apartments of an Italian merchant, who has resided there several years with his 
lady ; a dreary situation for an intelligent man ; for what climate or scenery can atone 
for the want of society ? In three days more the weather became fine ; and we left the 
town with no small pleasure, being impatient to proceed after so many delays. Soon 
after sunset we came once more to the gate of Tyre, and found a warm welcome from 
the Tyrian family whom we had become acquainted with. on our first visit. They were \ 
all seated on the floor round the oupper table, parents, sons and daughters, and we ‘ 
felt no objection to join the party. How delightful was an animated scene like this; 
the soft cushion and the pipe after so long and fatiguing a journey. No traveller inthe 
east, accustomed to the indulgent and natural posture of sitting and reclining there, 
will ever wish to see a chair ortable again. Continuing our journey, we were late on 
the following day a few miles from Acre, and were obliged to stop at an Arab village 
on a hill ; and entering the rude and dirty khan, found it filled with the inhabitants, 
who were ranged as thick as they could be crammed on the floor, with their backs to 
the wall, and every mouth filled witha pipe. A fire was blazing beside a pillar in the 
middle; but the place looked so suspicious and uninviting that we were at a loss whe- 
ther to remain or not. In a short time the sheik stepped up and civilly invited us to 
lodge in his house, which we very Siadly acceded to. His residence was close to the 
sea ; and that we might not approach too near the persons of his women, he conducted 
us toa neat and lofty apartment a few yards from the house; the walls and pillars 
were whitewashed, and some mats spread on the floor. He asked if his women should 
prepare a repast for us, or if we chose to dress it ourselves. On our preferring the for- 
mer, in about an hour avery decent meal made its appearance, round which we all as- 
sembled. The sheik, to do me honor, took the choicest pieces of meat with his fin- 
me and placed them before me: to have declined eating them would have given of- 
ence. After supper, to entertain us, he placed his hands upon his knees and broke 
out into a most stunning and discordant song, and then got up and went through all his 
prayers and genuflexions with much appearance of devotion. We soon, however, lay if 
down to rest, free from any intrusion or sound, save the dashing of the sea on the racks 
beneath our dwelling. 
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FROM A BYZANTINE MANUSCRIPT: 


ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 


AtueEns, long after the decline of the Roman empire, still continued the 
seat of learning, politeness and wisdom. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, repair- 
ed the schools, which barbarity was suffering to fall inte decay, and contin- 
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ued those pensions to men of learning, which avaricious governors had mo- 
nopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimius were fellow 
students together ; the one, the most subtile reasoner of all the lyceum ; the 
other, the most eloquent speaker in the academic grove. Mutual admiration 
soon begot a friendship. Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were 
natives of the two most celebrated cities in the world; for Alcander was of 
Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time together, when Aleand- 
er, aftef passing the first part of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, 
thought at length of entering into the busy world ; and, as a step previous to 
this, placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. The day 
of their intended nuptials was fixed ; the previous ceremonies were perform- 
ed ; and nothing now remained, but her being conducted in triumph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander’s exultation in his own happiness, being unable to enjoy any 
satisfaction without making his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him 
to introduce Hypatia to his fellow student ; which he did with all the gaiety 
«f a man who found himself equally happy in friendship and love. But this 
was an interview fatal to the future peace of both; for Septimius no sooner 
saw her, but he was smitten with an involuntary passion ; and though he us- 
ed every effort to suppress desires, at once so imprudent and unjust, the emo- 
tions of his mind in a short time became so strong, that they brought on a fe- 
ver, which the physicians judged incurable. During this illness, Alcander 
watched him with all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join 
in those amiable offices of friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, by 
these means, soon discovered that the cause of their patient’s disorder was 
Jove ; and Alcander, being apprized of their discovery, at length extorted a 
confession from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict between love and 
‘friendship in the breast of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to say, 
that the Athenians were at that time arrived at such refinement in morals, 
that every virtue was carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own feli- 
city, he gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
‘They were married privately by his connivance, and this unlooked-for change 
of fortune wrought as unexpected a change in the constitution of the now 
happy Septimius. In a few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with 
his fair partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents which he 
was so eminently possessed of, Septimius, in a few years, arrived at the high- 
est dignities of the state, and was constituted the city judge, or pretor. 

In the mean time, Aleander not only felt the pain of being separated from 
his friend and his mistress, but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him, by the relations of Hypatia, for having basely given up his bride, as was 
suggested, for money. His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and 
even his eloquence in his own defence, were not able to withstand the influ- 
ence of a powerful party. He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. However, being unable to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, 
his possessions were confiscated, he himself was stripped of the habit of free- 
dom, exposed as a slave in the market place, and sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Aleander, with some oth- 
er companions of distress, was carried into that region of desolation and ste- 
rility. His stated employment was to follow the herds ofan imperious mas- 
‘ter, and his suecess in hunting was all that was allowed him to supply his pre- 
various subsistence. Every moriting wakened him to a renewal of famine or 
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toil, and every change of season served but to- aggravate his unsheltered dis- 
tress. After some years of bondage, however, an opportunity of escaping of- 
fered ; he embraced it with ardor; so that, travelling by night, and lodging 
in caverns by day, to shorten a long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The 
same day in which Alcander arrived, Septimius sat administering justice in 
the forum, whither our wanderer came, expecting to be instantly known, and 
publicly acknowledged by his former friend. Here he stood the whole day 
amongst the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be 
taken notice of, but he was so much altered by along suecession of hardships, 
that he continued unnoticed among the rest ; and in the evening, when he was 
going up to the pretor’s chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attending lic- 
tors. The attention of the poor is generally driven from one ungrateful object 
to another; for night coming on, he now found himself under a necessity of 
seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated and 


_ inrags, as he was, none of the citizens would harbor so much wretchedness, 


and sleeping in the streets might be attended with interruption or danger: in 
short, he was obliged to take up his lodgings in one of the tombs without the 
city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty and despair. In this mansion of hor- 
ror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while 
in sleep, and found, on his flinty couch, more ease than beds of down can 
supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers came to make this their 
retreat ; but happening to disagree about the division of their plunder, one 
of them stabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering in his blood at 
the entrance. In these circumstances he was found next morning, dead, atthe 
mouth of the vault. This naturally inducing a further inquiry, an alarm was 
spread ; the cave was examined, and Alcander being found, was immediately 
apprehended, and accused of robbery and murder. The circumstances against 


him were strong, and the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed suspicion. 


Misfortune and he were now so long acquainted, that he at last became re- 
gardless of life. He detested a world where he had found only ingratitude, 
falsehood and cruelty; he was determined to make no defence; and thus, 
lowering with resolution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tri- 
bunal of Septimius. As the proofs were positive against him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge was proceeding to doom him to 
the most cruel and ignominious death, when the attention of the multitude 
was soon divided by another object. The robber who had really been guilty, 
was apprehended selling his plunder, and struck with a panic, had confessed 
his crime. He was brought bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted every 
other person of any partnership in his guilt. Alcander’s innocence, therefore, 
appeared, but the sullen rashness of his conduct remained a wonder to the 
surrounding multitude; but their astonishment was still further increased, 
when they saw their judge start from his tribunal to embrace the supposed 
criminal. Septimius recollected his friend and former benefactor, and hung 
upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. Need the sequel be related ? 
Alcander was acquitted ; shared the friendship and honors of the principal 
citizens of Rome ; lived afterwards in happiness and ease ; and left itto be 
engraven on his tomb, That no circumstances are so desperate, whieh prov- 
idence may not relieve. 


~_——s 


OBLIGATIONS.—Were men taught to despise the receiving obligations with the 
same force of reasoning and declamation that they are instructed to confer them, we 
might then see every person in society filling up the requisite duties of his station with 
cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope, ner sullen frou disappointment. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL KNOX. 


Henry Knox, a major-general in the American army during the revolu- 
tionary war, was born in Boston, July 25, 1750. His parents were of Sco- 
tish descent. Before our revolutionary war, which afforded an opportunity 
for the developement of his patriotic feelings and military talents, he was 
engaged in a bookstore. By means of his early education, and this honorable 
employment, he acquired a taste for literary pursuits, which he retained 
through life. 

Knox gave early proofs of his attachment to the cause of freedom and his 
country. It will be recollected, that, in various parts of the state, volunteer 
companies were formed in 1774, with a view to awaken the martial spirit of 
the people, and as a sort of preparation for the contest which was apprehend- 
ed. Knox was an officer in a military corps of this denomination ; and was 
distinguished by his activity and discipline. There is evidence of his giv- 
ing uncommon attention to military tactics at this period, especially to the 
branch of enginery and artillery, in which he afterwards so greatly excelled. 

It is also to be recorded, in proof of his predominant love of country, and 
its liberties, that he had before this time, become connected with a very res- 
pectable family, which adhered to the measures of the British ministry, and 
had received great promises both of honor and profit, if he would follow the 
standard of his sovereign. Even at this time his talents were too great to be 
overlooked ; and it was wished, if possible, to prevent him from attaching 
himself to the cause of the provincials. He was one of those whose depart- 
ure from Boston was interdicted by governor Gage, soon after the affair at 
Lexington. The object of Gage was probably not so much to keep these 
eminent characters as hostages, as to deprive the Americans of their talents 
and services. In June, however, he found means to make his way through 
the British lines, to the American army at Cambridge. He was here receiv- 
ed with joyful enthusiasm ; for his knowledge of the military art, and his 
zeal for the liberties of the country, were admitted by all. The provincial 
congress then convened at Watertown, immediately sent for him, and en- 
trusted solely to him the erection of such fortresses as might be necessary to 

revent a sudden attack from the enemy in Boston. 

The little army of militia, collected in and about Cambridge, in the spring 
of 1775, soon after the battle of Lexington, was without order and discip- 
line. All was insubordination and confusion. General Washington did not 
arrive to take command of the troops until after this period. In this state of 
things, Knox declined any particular commission, though he readily direct- 
ed his attention and exertions to the objects which congress requested. 

It was in the course of this season, and before he had formally undertaken 
the command of the artillery, that Knox volunteered his services to go to St. 
John’s, in the province of Canada, and to bring thence to Cambridge, all the 
heavy ordnance and military stores. This hazardous enterprize he effected 
in a manner which astonished all who knew the difficulty of the service. 

Soon after his return from this fortunate expedition, he took command 
of the whole corps of the artillery of our army, and retained it until the close 
of thewar. To him the country was chiefly indebted for the organization 
of the artillery and ordnance department. He gave it both form and efi- 
ciency ; and it was distinguished alike for its expertness of discipline and 
promptness of execution. 

At the battle of Monmouth, in New Jersey, in June, 1778, general 
Knox, exhibited new proofs of his bravery and skill. Under his personal 
and immediate direction, the artillery gave great effect to the success of that 
memorable day. It will be remembered, that the British troops were much 
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more numerous than ours ; and that general Lee was charged with keeping 
back the battalion he commanded from the field of battle. The situation of 
our arniy was most critical. General Washington was personally engaged 
in rallying and directing the troops in the most dangerous positions. The 
affair terminated in favor of our gallant army ; and generals Knox and 
Wayne received the particular commendations of the commander-in-chief, 
the following day, in the orders issued on the occasion. After mentioning 
the good conduct and bravery of general Wayne, and thanking the gallant 
officers and men who distinguished themselves, general Washington Says, 
‘¢he can with pleasure inform general Knox, and the officers of the artillery, 
that the enemy have done them the justice to acknowledge that no artillery 
could be better served than ours. 

When genefal Greene was offered the arduous command of the southern 
department, he replied to the commander-in-chief, ** Knoxis the man for 
this difficult undertaking ; all obstacles vanish before him ; his resources are 
infinite.” ‘* True,’”? replied Washington, ‘‘ and therefore I cannot part 
with him.” 

No officer in the army, it is believed, more largely shared in the affection 
and confidence of the illustrious Washington. In every action where he ap~ 
peared, Knox was withhim: at every council of war, he bore a part. In 
truth, he possessed talents and qualities, which could not fail to reeommend 
him toa man of the discriminating mind of Washington. He was intelli- 
gent, brave, patriotic, humane and honorable. Washington soon became 
sensible of his merits, and bestowed on him his esteem, his friendship, and 
confidence. 

On the resignation of major general Benjamin Lincoln, Knox was ap~ 
pointed secretary of the war department, by congress, during the period of 
the confederation. And when the federal government was organized jin 
1789, he was designated by president Washington, for the same honorable 
and responsible office. 

This office he held for about five years ; enjoying the confidence of the 
president, and esteemed by all his colleagues i in the administration of the 
federal government. Of his talents, his integrity, and his devotion to the 
interests and prosperity of his country no one had ever any reasorto doubt. 

In 1794, he retired from office to a private station, followed by the esteem 
and love of all who had been honored with his acquaintance. 

At this time he removed with his family to Thomaston, on St. George’s 
river, in the district of Maine, two hundred miles northeast of Boston. He 
was possessed of extensive landed property in that part of the country, which 
had formerly belonged to general Waldo, the maternal grandfather of Mrs. 
Knox. 

At the request of his fellow citizens, though unsolicited on his part, he 
filled a seat at the council board of Massachusetts, during several vears of 
his residence at Thomaston; and the degree of doctor of laws was confer- 
red on him by the president and trustees ‘of Dartmouth college. 

The amiable virtues of the citizen and the man were as conspicuous in the charac- 
ter of General Knox, as the more brilliant and commanding talents of the hero and 

statesman. The afflicted and destitute were sure to share of his compassion and chari- 
me ** His heart was made of tenderness,” and he ofien disregarded his own wishes and 
convenience, in Eind endeavors to promote the interest and happiness of his friends. 

The possession of extensive property and hich office, is too apt to engender pride 
and insolence. But general Knox was entirely exempt, both in disposition and n van- 
ners, from this common frailty. Mildness ever beamed in his counteriance ; ‘On his 
tongue were the words of kindness ;” and equanimity and generosity, always marked 


his intercourse with his fellow men. Thepoor he nev ee oppressc d: the more obscure 
citizen, we believe, could never complain of Inju@fice at his hands. With all classes o 
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people he dealt on the most fair and honorable principles : and would sooner submit to 
a sacrifice of property himself, than injure or defraud another. 

In his person, general Knox was above the common stature ; of noble and command- 
ing form: of manners elegant, conciliating and dignified. 

Tothe amiable qualities and moral excellencies of general Knox, which have al- 
ready been enumerated, we may justly add his prevailing disposition to piety. With 
much of the manners of the gay world, and opposed, as he was, to all superstition and 
bigotry, he might not appear to those, ignorant of his better feelings, to possess reli- 
gious and devout affections. But to his friends it was abundantly evident, that he cher- 
ished exalted sentiifients of devotion and piety to God. He was a firm believer inthe 
natural and moral attributes of the deity, and his overruling and all-pervading provi- 
dence. 

General Knox died at Thomaston, October 25, 1806, aged fifty-six years. His 
death was occasioned by his swallowing the bone of a chicken. 


a 


—_~——- 
ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


Tue Reverend C. Clarke, speaking of this stupendous edifice says: ‘* The piazza 
of this masterpiece of architecture is altogether sublime. The double colonnade on 
each side, extending in a semi-circular sweep; the stupendous Egyptian obelisk ; the 
two fountains ; the portico; and the admirable facade of the church: form such an 
assemblage of magnificent objects, as cannot fail to impress the mind with awe and 
admiraticn. The church appears in the back-ground, and on each side is a row of 
quadruple arches, resting on two hundred and eighty-four pillars, and eighty-eight pi- 
lasters ; the arches support one hundred and nine-two statues, twelve feetin height. 
‘The two noble fountains throw a mass of water to the height of nine feet, from which 
it falls ina very picturesque manner, and adds greatly to the beauty of the scene. In 
the centre is the fine obelisk. 

At the first entrance into St. Peter’s, the effect is not so striking as might be ex- 
pected: it enlarges itself, however, insensibly on all sides, and mends on the eye eve- 
ry moment. The proportions are so accurately observed, that each of the parts are 
seen to advantage, without distinguishing itself above the rest. It appears neither ex- 
tremely high, nor long, nor broad, because a just equality is preserved throughout. 
Although every object in this church is admirable, the most astonishing part of it is the 
cupola. Qn ascending to it, the spectator is surprised to find that the dome which he 
sees inthe church is not the same with the one he had examined without doors, the 
latter being a kind of case to the other, and the stairs by which he ascends into the 
balilying between the two. Had there been the outward dome only, it would not have 
been seen to’ advantage by those who are without ; and had both been one solid dome 
of so great athickness, the pillars would have been too weak to have supported it. 

It isnot easy to conceive a more glorious architectural display than the one which 
presents itself to the spectator who stands beneath the dome. If he looks upward, he 
is astonished at the spacious hollow of the cupola, and has a vault on every side of him 
which makes one of the most beautiful vistas the eye can possibly have to penetrate. 
‘Lo convey an idea of its magnitude, it will suffice to say, that the height of the body of 
the church, from the ground tothe upper part of its ceiling, is four hundred and thir- 
ty-two feet, and that sixteen persons may place themselves, without inconvenience, in 
the globular top over the dome, which is annually lighted, on the twenty-ninth of Junc, 
by tour thousand lamps and two thousand fire-pets, presenting a most delightful spec- 
tacle. 

‘The vestibule of St. Peter’s is grand and beautiful. Over the second entrance is a 
fine mosaic from Giotto, executed in the year 1303; and at the corners, to the right 
and left, are the equestrian statues of Constantine and Charlemagne. Of the five doors 
ieading to the church itself, one called the holy door, is generally shut up by brick- 
work, and is only opened at the time of the jubilee. The middlegateisof bronze with 

ass-reliefs. 

Of the one hundred and thirty statues with which this church is adorned, that of St. 
Peter isthe most conspicuous : it is said to have been recast from a bronze statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. One hundred and twelve lamps are constantly burning around 
the tomb of this saint ; and the high altar close to it, on which the pope alone reads 
mass, is overshadowed by a ceiling, which exceeds in loftiness that of any palace of 
Rome. The splendid sacristy was built by Pius VI. But by far the greatest ornaments 
of the interior are the excellent works in mosaic, all copied from the most celebrated 
pictures, which are thus guarded from oblivion. 

The great and truly awful dome of St. Peter’s is only two fcet less in diameter than 
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that of the Pantheon, being one hundred and thirty-seven feet ; but it exceeds the 
latter in height by twenty feet, being one hundred and fifty-nine fect, besides the lan- 
tern, the basis pedestal of the top, the globular top itself, and the cross above it, which 
collectively, measure one hundred and twenty feet. The roof of the church is ascend- 
ed by easy steps; and here the visiter seems to have entered a small town, for he sud- 
denly finds himself among a number of houses which cither serve as repositories of 
implements and materials for repairing the church, or are inhabited by the workmen. 
The dome, at the foot of which he now Arrives, appears to be the parish-church of the 
town; and the inferior domes seem asif intended only for ornaments to fill up the va~ 
cuities. Add tothis, that he cannot see the streets of Rome, on account of the sur- 
rounding high gallery and its colossal statues; and the singularity ofsuch a scene may 
be easily conceived. It is besides said, that a market is occasionally held here for the 
zrial inhabitants. 

Although the adventurous stranrer is now on the roof, he has stiil a creat height to 
ascend before he reaches the summit of the dome. Previously to his engaging in this 
enterprize, he is conducted to the inside galleryof the dome. From this spot the peo- 
ple within the body of the church appear like children. The higher he goes, the more 
uncomfortable he finds himself, on account of the oblique walls over the narrow stair- 
case ; and he is often compelied tolean with his whole body quite to one side. Several! 
marble plates are affixed in these walls, containing the names of the distinguished per- 
sonages who have had the courage to ascend to the dome, and even toclimb up to the 
lantern and the top. The emperor Joseph II., is twice mentioned ; and Paul L., as 
grand duke. In some parts, where the stairs are too steep, more Commodious steps of 
wood have been placed ; by these the lantern can be reached with greater facility, and 
the view which there waits the visiter, may be imagined without the aid of descrip- 
tion ; itis an immense panorama bounded by the sea. 


i le 
FROM HOGG’s WINTER EVENING TALES. 
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Tuts tale, which may be depended on as in every part true, ts singuler, 
for the circumstances of its being insolvable either from the facts that have 
been discovered relating to it, or by reason : for though events sometimes 
occur among mankind, which at the time seem inexplicable, yet there being 
always some individuals acquainted with the primary cause of those events, 
they seldom fail of being brought to light before all the actors in them, or 
their confidants, are removed from this state of existence. But the cause: 
which produced the events here related, have never been accounted for ix 
this world ; even conjecture is left to wander in a labyrynth, unabie to ge! 
hold of the thread that leads to the catastrophe. 

Mr. Bell was a gentleman of Annandale, in Dumfriesshire, in the south 
of Scotland, the proprictor of a considerable estate in that district, part of 
which he occupied himself. 

He lost his father when he was an infant, and his mother dying when he 
was about twenty years of age, left him the sole preprietor of the estate, be- 
sides a large sum of money at interest, for which he was indebted, in a grea‘ 
measure, to his mother’s parsimony during his minority. His person was 
tall, comely, and athletic, and his whole delight was in warlike and violent 
exercises. He was the best horseman and marksman in the’country, and val- 
ued himself particularly upon his skill in the broad-sword exercise. Of this 
he often boasted aloud, and regretted that there was not one in the country 
whose prowess was in some degree equal to his own. | 

In the autumn of 1745, after being for several days busily and silently 
employed in preparing for his journey, he left his own house and went te 
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Edinburg, giving at the same time such directions to his servants as indicated 
his being absent for some time. 

A few days after he had left his home, in the morning, while the house- 
Keeper was putting his house in order for the day, her master, as she thought, 
entered by the kitchen door, the other being bolted, and passed her in the 
middle of the floor. He was buttoned in his great coat, which was the same 
he had on when he went from home; he likewise had the same hat on his 
head, and the same whip in his hand which he took with him. At sight of 
him she uttered a shriek, but recovering her surprize, instantly said to him, 
‘“You have not staid so long from us, sir.”” He made no reply, but went sul- 
lenly into his own room without throwing off his great coat. After a pause 
of about five minutes, she followed him into the room; he was standing at 
his desk with his back toward her; she asked him if he wished to have a 
tire kindled ? and afterwards if he was well enough? but he still made no re- 
ply to any of these questions. She was astonished, and returned into the kit- 
chen. After tarrying about other five minutes, he went out at the front door, 
it being then open, and walked deliberately toward the bank of the river 
Kinnel, which was deep and wooded, and in that he vanished from her sight. 
‘The woman ran outin the utmost consternation to acquaint the men who 
were servants belonging to the house, and coming to one of the ploughmen 
she told him that their master was come home and had certainly lost his rea- 
son, for that he was wandering about the house and would not speak. The 
man loosed his horses from the plough and came home, listened to the wo- 
man’s relation, made her repeat it again and again, and then assured her that 
she was raving, for their master’s horse was not in the stable, and of course, 
he had not come home. 

However, as she persisted in her asseveration with every appearance of 
sincerity, he went into the linn to see what was become of his mysterious 
master. He was neither to be seen nor heard of in all the country ! It was 
then cofcluded that the housekeeper had seen an apparition, and that some- 
thing had befallen their master ; but on consulting with some old people, 
skilled in those matters, they learned, that when a wraith, or apparition of a 
living person, appeared while the sun was up, instead of being a:prelude of 
instant death, it prognosticated very long life : and, moreover, that it could 
not possibly be a ghost that she had seen, for they always chose the night 
season for making their visits. In short, though it was the general topic of 
conversation among the servants, and the people in their vicinity, no rea- 
sonable conclusion could be formed on the subject. 

The most probable conjecture was, that as Mr. Bell was known to be so 
fond of arms, and had left his home on the very day that prince Charles Stu- 
art and his highlanders defeated general Hawley on Falkirk moor, he had 
gone either with him or the duke of Cumberland to the north. It was, 
however, afterwards ascertained, that he had never joined any of the armies. 
Week came after week, and month after month, but no word of Mr. Bell. 
A female cousin was his nearest living relation ; her husband took the man- 
agement of his affairs ; and, concluding that he had either joined the army, 
or drowned himself in the Kinnel when he was seen go intothe linn, made 
no more inquiries after him. 

About this very time, arespectable farmer, whose surname was M‘Maillan, 
and who resided in the neighborhood of Musselburg, happened to be in 
Edinburg about some business. In the evening he called upon a friend, 
wholived near Holyrood-house ; and being seized with an indisposition, 
they persuaded him to tarry with them all night. About the middle of 
the night he grew exceedingly ill, and not. being able to find any rest or ease 

in his bed, imagined he would be the better of a walk. He put on his 
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clothes, and that he might not disturb the family, slipped quietly out at the 
back door, and walked into St. Anthony’s garden behind the house. The 
moon shone so bright that it was almost as lightas noonday,and he had scarce- 
ly taken a single turn, until he saw a tall man enter from the other side, but- 
toned in a drab colored great coat. It sohappened that at that time M‘Mil- 
lan stood in the shadow of the wall, and perceiving that the stranger did not 
observe him, a thought struck him that it would not be amiss to keep him- 
self concealed, that he might see what the man was going to be about. He 
walked backwards and forwards for some time in apparent impatience, look- 
ing at his watch every minute, until at length another man came in by the 
same way, buttoned likewise in a great coat, and having a bonnet on his 
head. He was remarkably stout made, but considerably lower in stature 
than the other. They exchanged only a single word; then turning both 
about, they threw off their creat coats, drew their swords, and began a most 
desperate and well contes!«. . on >: ' 

The tall gentleman appeared to have the advantage. He constantly gained 
ground on the other, and drove him half round the division of the garden in 
which they fought. Each of them strove to fight with his back toward the 
moon, so that she might shine full in the face of his opponent ; and many 
rapid wheels were made for the purpose of gaining this position. The en- 
gagement was long and obstinate, and by the desperate thrusts that were fre- 
quently aimed on both sides, it was evident that they meant one another’s 
destruction. They came at length within a few yards of the place where 
M ‘Millan still stood concealed. They were both out of breath, and at that 
instant a small cloud chancing to overshadow the moon, one of them called 
out, ‘‘Hold, we can’t see.”” They uncovered their heads ; wiped their fa- 
ces ; and as soon as the moon emerged from the cloud, each resumed his 
guard. Surely that was an awful pause! and short, indeed, was the stage ~ 
between it and eternity with the one! The tall gentleman made a lounge at 
the other, who parried and returned it; and as the former sprung back to 
avoid the thrust, his foot slipped, and he stumbled forward toward his antag- 
onist, who dexterously met his breast in the fall with the point of his sword, 
and ran him through the body. He made only one feeble convulsive strug- 
gle, asif attempting to rise, and expired almost instantaneously. 

M*Millan was petrified with horror; but conceiving himself to be in 2 
perilous situation, having stolen out of the house at that dead hour of the 
night, he had so much presence of mind as to hold his peace, and to keep 
from interfering in the smallest degree. 

The surviving combatant wiped his sword with great composure, put on 
his bonnet, covered the body with one of the great coats, took up the other, 
and departed : M‘Millan returned quietly to his chamber without awakening 
any of the family. His pains were gone, but his mind was shocked and ex- 
ceedingly perturbed ; and after deliberating until morning, he determined to 
say nothing of the matter, and to make no living creature acquainted with 
what he had seen ; thinking that suspicion would infallibly rest upon him. 
Accordingly, he kept his bed next morning until his friend brought him the 
tidings that a gentleman had been murdered at the back of the house dur- 
ing the night. He then arose and examined the body, which was that of 2 
young man, seemingly from the country, having brown hair, and fine man- 
ly features. He had neither letter, book, nor signature of any kind about 
him, that could in the least lead to a discovery of who he was; only a com- 


mon silver watch was found in his pocket, an elegant sword was clasped in 
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‘his cold, bloody hand, which had an A. and B. engraved onthe hilt. The 
sword had entered at his breast, and goné out at his back a little below the 
left shoulder. He had likewise received a slight wound on the sword arm. 

The body was carried to the deadroom, where it lay for eight days, and 
tho’ great numbers inspected it, yetnone knew who or whence the deceased was 
and.he was at length buried among the strangers in the Grayfriars churchyard. 

Sixteen years elapsed before M‘Millan once mentioned the circumstance 
of his having seen the duel toany person; but at that period, being in An- 
nandale receiving some sheep that he had bought, and chancing te hear of 
the astonishing circumstances of Bell’s disappearance he divulged the whole. 
The time, the description of his person, his clothes, and above all, the sword 
with the initials of his name engraven upon it, confirmed the fact beyond the 
smallest shadow of doubt, that it was Mr. Bell whom he had seen killed in 
the duel behind the abbey. But who the person was that slew him, how the 
quarrel commenced, or who it was that appeared to his housekeeper, remains 
to this day a profound secret, and is likely to remain so, until that day when 
every deed of darkness shall be brought to light. 

Some have even ventured to blame M‘Millan for the whole, on account of 
his long concealment of facts ; and likewise in consideration of his uncom- 
mon bodily strength, and daring disposition, he being one of the boldest and 
most enterprising men of the agein which he lived; but all who knew him 
despised such insinuations,and declared them to be entirely inconsistent with 
his character, which was most honorable and disinterested ; and besides, his 


tale has every appearance of trath. Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam 
auriti decem. 


———~e 
FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 


Tut Montmorency empties itself at the distance of about cight miles northeast 
of Quebec, into the great river St. Lawrence, to the coast of which it gradually 
descends from the elevated mountain on which it has its source. Ata station called 
f,a Motte, situated* on the northern extremity of a sloping ground, its waters diffuse 
themselves into shallow currents, interrupted by rocks which break them into foam, 
and accompanied by murmuring sounds which enliven the solitude and solemn stillness 
prevailing throughout the surrounding forests and desolate hills. Farther down, its 
channel is bounded by precipitous rocks its breadth becoming extremely contracted, 
and the rapidity of its current proportionably augmented. Ata place called ‘* the 
natural steps” there are several beautiful cascades of ten or twelve feet. These steps, 
which are extremely regular, have been gradually formed by the accession of waters 
the river receives in its progress, at the breaking up of winter, by the melting of the 
snows. From the middle of April tothe end of May, its waters roll with increasing 
height and rapidity. Being powerfully impelled in their course, they insinuate them- 
selves between the strata of the horizontal rock, vast fragments of which are detach- 
ed by the rushing violence of the sweeping torrent. 

On the eastern side, the bank, which is almost perpendicular, and fifty feet high, is 
surmounted by lofty trees. The southwest bank rises beyond the steps, and termi- 
nates in a precipice. On the opposite side, the bank is regular, and of a singular 
shape, resembling the ruin of an elevated wall. ‘The trees by which the banks are 
enclosed, united with the effect produced by the foaming currents, and the scattered 
masses of stone, form a scene wild and picturesque. The stream then taking a 
southern direction, is augmented in its velocity, and forms a grand cascade interrupt- 
ted by huge rocks. A quarter of a mile further down a similar effect is produced. Af- 
ter exhibiting an agreeable variety through its course, the river is precipitated, in an 
almost perpendicular direction, over a rock two hundred and fifty feet in height. 
Wherever it touches the rock itfalls in white clouds of roliing foam ; and, beneath, 
where it ispropelled with uninterrupted gravitation, it forms numerous flakes, like 
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wool or cotton, which are gradually protracted in the descent, until they are received 
into the boiling profound abyss beneath. 

The effect from the summit of the cliff is awfully grand, and truly sublime. The 
prodigious depth of the descent of the waters of this surprising fall ; the brightness 
and volubility of their course ; the swiftness of their movement through the air ; and 
the loud and hollow noise emitted from the basin, swelling with incessant agitation 
from the weight of the dashing waters, forcibly combine to attract the attention, and 
toimpress the mind of the spectator with sentiments of grandeur and elevation. The 
clouds of rising vapor, which assume the prismatic colours, contribute to enliven the 
scene. They fly off from the fall in the form of a revolving sphere, emitting with ve- 
locity pointed flakes of spray, which spread in receding, until they are interrupted by 
the neighboring banks, or dissolved in the atmosphere. 

The breadth of the fall is one hundred feet ; and the basin,which is bounded by steep 
cliffs, forms an angle of forty-five degrees. When viewed from the beach, the cata- 
ract is seen, with resplendent beauty, to flow down the gloomy precipice, the summit 
of which is crowded with woods. The diffusion of the stream, to the breadth of fif- 
teen hundred feet, and the various small cascades produced by the inequalities of its 
rocky bed, on its way to the river St. Lawrence, display a very singular and pleasing 
combination. 


THE METHODIST AND QUAKER. 


Tre following anecdote is from the memoir of Mr. H. Longdon:—*-One 
summer’s day, when sitting in my house, after dinner, looking out of the 
window, I saw a person at a distance, seated upon a log of wood, locking 
attentively toward the house. I was a little surprized ; ‘and looking again 
presently, I saw him in the same position. Thinking it was a person in 
distress, I went to him to make some inquiries, and found he was one of the 
society of Friends, who believed he had a call to visit me, and was waiting 
there for a further opening. I gladly received him into my house. As he 
sat some time in silence, I concluded he had no special message to me, and 
ventured to break the silence, by asking him, how he thought we could best 
spend an hour to our mutual edification. He said, ‘* perhaps thou hast a 
plan to propose.”? °’I have been thinking,” I replied, ‘that if we could tell 
each other with good temper and sufficient freedom, what appears to us to be 
the leading defects in Quakerism and Methodism, we might learn something 
of importance.’? ‘¢ Perhaps thou wilt begin the first,’ he said ; which I did, 
and continued for some time declaring my undissembled sentiments. Whén 

had finished, and he heard me patiently without any reply, he began with 
the same freedom, as follows: Ihave frequently observed when thy people 
so to worship, they talk about buying and selling, or any other worldly pro- 
ject, till they arrive at the very threshold of the meeting ; but when thou 
seest a friend going to meeting, he walks in silence, inattentive to al! he sees 
and hears ; seeking a preparation in the temple of his heart, to wait upon 
God, who is a spirit. When thy people come out of meeting, itis hke the 
disturbing of a beehive ; every one has his calls to make, his messages to 
deliver, or instructions to receive. Whenall this is ended, some friend is 
waiting for him according to appointment, to inquire how he liked the prea- 
cher, &c. The reply probably is, ‘he is an excellent preacher! what a flow 
of language ! how zealous he is! this is one of the best sermons I ever 
heard,’ &c. Whereas, if thou wert to see the Friends, when they come out 
of meeting, thou wouldst remark, each retires in silence ; for though he is 
not in the mectinghouse, he is conscious of the presence of that being whe 
tilleth immensity, and who maketh the heart of the contrite his habitation. 
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And if remarks be made on a speaker among us, they are of this kind—‘i 
think friend ———— has been favored today : ascribing all the praise to him 
to whom jt justly belongs.” I exclaimed, ‘guilty, guilty, the naked truth ! 
I am the man! and by the grace of God, I hope I shall be benefitted by 
what I have heard.” I only knew of one thing more to make this a christian 
meeting, and that was uniting in humble, hearty prayer to God for his bles- 
sing upon ourconversation. Butthe mention of prayer made him very un- 
easy, and he remonstrated against it, lest their people hearing of it should 
reprimandhim. At length, after I had promised secrecy, he consented. 
While we were thus engaged with God, we were much affected, melted and 
blessed ; and we parted rejoicing that we met imthe name of the Lord. Ever 
since my interview with this Friend, his remarks have their proper influence 
on my conduct. Soon after I took a sitting in a pew down stairs, that I 
might retire as soon as service was concluded, without uttering one word, if 
it could be avoided. Someof my brethren may have thought me reserved 
and singular, when going to the house of God, and returning from it; but 
they knew not what this pious Quaker had said to me, and the consequent 
conviction which yet habitually remains upon my mind; and which I hope 
will continue to influence my conduct to my life’s end.” 


ADVENTURE OF A BASHFUL MAN. 


Mr. Editor: I labor under a species of distress, which I fear will at length drive 
me utterly from that society, in which Iam most ambitious to appear ; but I will give 
youa short sketch of my origin andpresent situation, by which you will be enabled to 
judge of my difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and with no other learning than what 
he had acquired at a charity-school ; but my mother being dead, and Ian only child, 
he determined to give me that advantage, which he fancied would have made him hap- 
py, viz. a learned education. I was sent to acountry grammarschool, and from thence 
to the university, and with a view of qualifying for holy orders. Here, having but 
small allowance from my father, and being naturally of a timid and bashful disposition, 
{ had no opportunity of rubbing off that native awkwardness, which isthe fatal cause 
of all my unhappiness, and which Inow begin to fear can never be amended. You 
must know that in my person I am tall and thin, with a fair complexion, and light flax- 
en hair ; but of such extreme susceptibility of shame, that, on the smallest subject of 
confusion, my blood all rushes into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full blown rose. 
‘The consciousness of this unhappy failing made me avoid society, and I became enam- 
ored of a college life ; particularly when I reflected, that the uncouth manners of my 
father’s family were little calculated to improve my outward conduct ; I therefore had 
resolved on living at the university and taking pupils, when two unexpected events 
greatly altered the posture of my affairs, viz. my father’s death, and the arrival of an 
uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father mention, and it was generally believ- 
ed that he was long since dead, when he arrived in England only a week too late to 
close his brother’s eyes. I am ashamed to confess, what I believe has been often ex- 
perienced by those, whose education has been better than their parents’, that my poor 
father’s ignerance, and vulgar language, had often made me blush to think I was his 
son ; and at his death I was not inconsolableforthe loss of that, which I was not un- 
frequently ashamed toown. My uncle was but little affected, for he had been separa- 
ted from hisbrother more than thirty years, and inthat time he had acquired a for- 
tune which he used to brag, would make a nabob happy; in short, he had brought 
over with him the enormous sum of thirty thousand pounds, and upon this he built his 
hopes of never-ending happiness. While he was planning schemes of greatness and 
delight, whether the change of climate might affect him, or what other cause I know 
not, but he was snatched from all his dreams of joy by a short illness, of which he di- 
ed, leaving me heir toall his property. And now, sir, beholdme atthe sge twenty- 
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five, well stockedwith Latin, Greck and Mathematics, possessed of an ample fortune, 
but so awkward, and unversed in every gentlemanlike accomplishment that I am 
pointed at by all who see me as the wealthy, learned clown. 

I have lately purchased an estatein the country, which abounds in, what is called, a 
fashionableneighborhood; and when you reflect on my parentage and uncouth manner, 
you will hardly think how much my company is courted by*the surrounding families, 
especially by those who have marriageable daughters. From these gentlemen I have 
received familiar calls, and the most pressing invitations, and, though I wished to ac- 
cept their offered friendship, I have repeatedly excused myself, under the pretence of 
not being quite settled ; for the truth is, that when I have rode or walked, with full in- 
tention to return their several visits, my heart has failed me as I approached their gates, 
and I have frequently returned homeward, resolving to try again tomorrow. 

However, I at length determined to conquer my timidity, and three days ago, ac- 
cepted of an invitation to dine this day, with one whose open easy manner left me no 
room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas Friendly who lives about two miles 
distant, is a baronet, with about two thousand pounds ayear estate, joining to that I 
purchased ; he has two sons, and five daughters, all grown up, and living with their 
mother and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas at Friendlyhall, dependant on their father. 
Conscious of my unpolished gait, I have for some time past, taken pore ate lessons of a 
professor, who teaches ‘“‘grown gentlemen to dance;” and though I at first found won- 
drous difficulty in the art he taught, my knowledge of the mathematics was of prodi- 
gious use, in teaching me the equilibrium of my body, and the due adjustment of the 
centre of gravity to the five positions. Having now acquired the art of walking with- 
out tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly ventured to obey the baronet’s in- 
vitation to a family dinner, not doubting but my new acquirements would enable me to 
see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity : but alas! how vain are all the hopes of the- 
ory, when unsupported by habitual practice. As I approached the house, a dinnerbell 
alarmed my fears, lest had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality ; impressed 
with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my name was repeatedly announced 
by the several livery servants, who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing what 
or whom I saw ; at my first entrance, I summoned all my fort itude, and made my 
new learned bow to lady Friendly, but unfortunately, in bringmg back my left foot to 
the third position, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor sir Thomas, who had followed 
close at my heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. The confusion this occasioned 
in me is hardly to be conceived, since none but bashful men can judge of my distress, 
and of that description, the m amber I believe is very small. The baronet’s politeness 
by degrees dissipated my concern, and I was astonished to see how far good breeding 
could enable him to suppress his feelings, and to appear with perfect ease, after Su 
painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat of the young ladies, insen- 
sibly led me to throw off my reserve and sheepishness, till at length “I ventured to 
join in conversation, and even to start fresh subjects. The library being richly fur- 
nished, with books in elegant bindings, I conceived sir Thomas to ‘be a man of litera- 
ture, and ventured to give my opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek 
classics, in which the baronet’s $ opinion exactly coincided with my own. Toth is sub- 
ject I was led, by observing an edition of Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which, as I had 
never before heard of such a thing, greatly excited my curiosity, and I rose up to ex- 
amine what it could be: sir Thomas saw what I was about, and, as I supposed, wil 
ling to save me trouble, roseto take down the book, which made me more eager 
to prey ent him, and, hastily laying my hand on the first volume, I pulled it forci! sly ; : 
but lo! instead of books, a board, which by leather and gilding, had been made to 
look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon a wedg- 
wood inkstand onthe table under it. In ‘vain did sir Thomas assure me, there wasno 
harm ; I saw the ink streaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and, scarce 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress with my cambric handkerchief 
In the height of thisconfusion, we were informed that dinner was served up, and } 
with joy perceived that the bell, which at first had so alarmed my fears, was only thc 
half hour dinnerbell. 

In walking through the hall and suit of apartments to the espa room, ! 
had time to collect my scattered senses, and was desired to take iv scat be- 
twixt lady Friendly ard her eldest daughter at the table. Since the fall ote 
wooden Xe znophon, my face had been continually burning like a fire | rand, 


and I was just beginning to recover myseli and to feel comforta bly coo 
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when an unlooked for accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. Havin 
set my plate of soup too near the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, 
who politely complimented the pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the 
whole scalding contents into my lap. In spite of an immediate supply of 
napkins to wipe the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were not 
stout enough to save me from the painful effects of this sudden fomentation, 
and for some moments my legs and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling caul- 
dron; but recollecting how sir Thomas had disguised his torture when I 
trod upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and the ser- 
vants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made during the first course, 
or the distress occasioned by my being desired to carve a fowl, or help to va- 
rious dishes that stood near me, spilling a sauceboat, and knocking down a 
saltceller ; rather let me hasten to the second course, ‘* where fresh disas- 
ters overwhelmed me quite.” 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss Louisa 
Friendly begged to trouble me fora pigeon that stood near me; in my haste, 
scarce knowing what I did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth, hot as 
burning coal; it was impossible to conceal my agony, my eyes were starting 
from their sockets. At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged 
to drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all 
compassionated my misfortune, and each advised a different application ; one 
recommended oil, another water, but all agreed that wine was the best for 
drawing out the fire ; and a glass of sherry was ordered me from the side- 
board which I snatched up with eagerness : but ch! how shall [ tell the se- 
quel! whether the butler by accident mistook, or purposely designed to 
drive me mad; he gave me the strongest brandy, with which I filled my 
mouth, already flayed and blistered ; totally unused to every kind of spirits, 
with tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, what could Ido! I could not 
swallow, and clapping my hands upon my mouth, the cursed liquor squirted 
through my nose and fingers like a fountain, over all the dishes; and I was 
crushed by bursts of laughter from all quarters. In vain did sir Thomas re- 
primand the servants, and lady Friendly chide her daughters, for the mea- 
sure of my shame and their diversion was not yet complete. ‘To relieve me 
from the intolerable state of perspiration, which this accident had caused, 
without considering what I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated hand- 
kerchief, which was still wet from the consequences of the fall of the Xen- 
ophon, and covered all my features with streaks of ink in every direction. 

The baronet himself could not support this shock, but joined his lady-in 
the general laugh, while I sprung from the table in despair, rushed out of the 
house, and ran home in an agony of confusion and disgrace which the most 
poignant sense of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated from. the path of moral rectitude, I am 
suffering torments like a ‘‘ goblin damn’d.”’ The lower half of me has been 
almost boiled, my tongue and mouth grilled, and I bear the mark of Cain 
upon my forehead: yet.these are but trifling considerations to the everlasting 


shame which I must feel, whenever this adventure shall be mentioned ; per- 
haps by your assistance, when my neighbors know how much I feel on the 


occasion, they will spare a bashful man and, as | am just informed that my 
poultice is ready, I trust that you will excuse the haste in which I subscribe 
myself, yours, &c., MONGREL MORRELL. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


There are hearts that rejoice at the lustre of morn, 
When Phebus ascends on his car,— 

But dearer, when night o’ershadows the lawn, 
To me are the rays of yon bright evening star. 


Rise softly ye winds! gently fan every leaf,— 
Lend your murmurs ye waters and lull every care, 
‘ My bosom from sadness shall find some relief 
, While its thoughts are of you and yon bright evening star 


Frightest orb of the sky! thou tremblest in flame, 
And my soul marks thy grandeur afar, 

And glows with a rapturous devotion to him 
Who gave thee such glory, thou bright evening star! 


; Qh! would that my soul, at the still hour of even, 

3 Could fiy from this world of discord and war, 

' And soar on some cloud to that blue vaulted heav’n, 

' Where shines so resplendent yon bright evening star. 


—ge—— 
LOGAN’S LAMENT. 


} The sky was once bright o’er the path which I trod, 
a» And the flowers sprang light from the green bosom’d sod : 
The hills and the mountains were gay to my eye, 
And the wild waters murmured in harmony by— 
The mountains stiil bloom, and the waters still pour, 
But joy in my bosom shall never shine more. 





My cabin was built on the verge of the lake, 

And beside me the voice of the cataract spake ; 

The dark bosom’d forest stretch’d deep in the rear, 
‘And behind the Blue Mountains rose lofty and clexr ; 
It was blithe to the heart and serenc to the eye, 

‘To see their long ridges uplifted on high. 


How oft have I sat by that cabin’s low door, 
With those who shall sit by that cabin no more, 

‘ And watch’d in the last fading light of the day, 
Which the shadows of twilight were driving away, 
The proud eagle sail slowly over the wave, 
Like the demon of fear o’er the murderer’s grave. 


Si. 


‘Che Great Spirit sent from the home of the blest, 
The brightest of blessings which Logan possess’d ; 
" °T was the blessing of love—oh ! it twin’d round his hear‘ 
A joy, which he fancied would never depart ; 
His children and wife were more dear in his eye, 
Than the bloom of the earth, or the glow of the sky. 


I had long lov’d the white man ; I gave him my hand— 
{ refus’d ’gainst his nation to lift up the brand ; 

My hut was his home, and my hearth was his bed, 

And my food and my raiment before him were spread ; 
When hungry, and naked, and weary of limb, 

The cabin of Logan was open to him. 
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The men of my nation, when passing would say, 


‘‘Lo! the friend of the white man,” and go on their way. 


I thought to have built me my tent on their plain, 

And peacefully cultured my httle domain ; 

But woe to the hand which the strong link could sever, 
And make Logan the foe of the white man forever. 


When I sat inthe shade of my own alder tree, 
And saw the young scions surrounding my knee, 
Nochief of my tribe was more happy than I, 
Sitting there in the light of my own native sky, 
As free as the air that was whispering above, 
And owning no bond, but the sweet tie of love. 


But the Angel of death was abroad onthe blast, 
And over the flock of my bosom he pass’d ; 
Thad not the power his pinion to stay, 

And with one fatal flap they were hurried away ; 


At the voiceof destruction they sunk in the flood, 
And the waves of Kanhawa were red with their blood 


Revenge was my watchword—for it I have fought ; 
And the boon is obtained which so dearly I bought ; 


With the blood of the white man my brand has been dy’a ; 


And the full, gushing fountain of vengeance is dried ; 
Thave sent forth my wrath for the souls of the slain, 
And peace tomy country is welcome again. 


Yet think not I fear; *tis a passion unknown 

To him, who now walks thro’ the forest alone ; 

For life is a thing without value to me, 

I stand like the blackened and storm-shattcred tree, 
Which the fury and scathe of the tempest have torn ; 
Ah! who is there now for poor Logan to mourn ?— 


Not one.—Nota creature on earth owns a part 

in the life drops that flow from his agonized heart. 
No one comes to succor or pity his state, 

No one comes to sigh o’erthe gloom of his fate,— 
Desolation sits brooding upon his hearth stone, 
And Logan the Mingo is left all alone ! 


Yes! I wander alone, like the deer on the hill, 

And a thousand wild fancies my dark bosom fil!’; 
Like the mist of the mountains, that passes away, 
Like the vapor that shrinks from the coming of day ; 


Like the light breeze that wafts the brown autumn leaf hither, 


So Logan goes forth, and no mortal asks whither. 


A spirit comes over the mountains afar, 

Like the lovely, mild glow of the evening star ; 

Her robe is of light, and is streaming behind, 

And she comes floating slow on the wings of the wind ; 
it isshe—my companion in love—it is she! 

And the bright angel group round her bosom I see ! 


The whisper of breezes! she calls me away!— 
Oh! why should Ilinger? oh! why should I stay ?-~ 
Yes! take me! fair spirit, away tothy sky ; 

When joy is nomore, ’tis a blessing to die.— 

On earth there is nothing to banish my pain, 

Yor pleasure to Logan returns not again. 
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